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1951 in Review 


N OLD-age and survivors insur- 
ance, monthly benefits totaling 
$154.8 million were being paid at 

the end of December to 4.4 million 
persons—a net increase for the year 
of 902,000 or 26 percent. Old-age bene- 
ficiaries outnumbered those a year 
earlier by 29 percent and accounted 
for almost three-fifths of the total in- 
crease. The year’s growth in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries receiving the other 
types of monthly benefits ranged from 
20 percent for widows with children in 
their care to 33 percent for aged de- 
pendent parents. 

Monthly benefit awards in 1951 
totaled 1,336,000—39 percent more 
than the previous high reached in 
1950 and only slightly less than the 
number awarded during the 5-year 
period 1940-44. More than half these 
benefits were awarded to retired 
workers; new records were estab- 
lished, however, for all types of 
monthly benefit awards. 

The increases in the number of 
benefit awards resulted chiefly from 
the liberalized eligibility provisions 
under the 1950 amendments. These 
provisions made it possible for all in- 
dividuals to be fully insured until the 
middle of 1954 with only 6 quarters 
of coverage. Accordingly, the number 
of persons insured under the program 
has increased markedly—from 40 mil- 
lion fully insured and 6 million cur- 
rently insured at the beginning of 
1950 to 60 million fully insured at the 
beginning of 1951 and to 62 million 
fully insured on January 1, 1952. 

About 431,000 lump-sum death pay- 
ments were awarded in 1951. These 
awards were based on the wage rec- 
ords of 414,000 deceased workers, more 











than twice as many workers as in 1950 
and more than the number repre- 
sented in lump-sum awards during 
the 4 years 1940-43. The large num- 
ber of lump-sum death payments re- 
sulted partly from the increased num- 
ber of workers insured under the 
program and partly from the provi- 
sion in the 1950 amendments that per- 
mits payment of a lump-sum benefit 
with respect to the death after August 
1950 of every insured worker, even 
though there is a survivor eligible for 
a monthly benefit for the month in 
which the worker died. 

Monthly benefits certified for pay- 
ment in 1951 totaled $1,885 million, 
85 percent more than in 1950 and al- 
most triple the amount for 1949. This 
sharp rise reflects both the higher 
benefit rates provided by the 1950 
amendments and the marked increase 
in the number of beneficiaries result- 
ing from the liberalization in the in- 
sured-status requirements. Lump-sum 
certifications during the year totaled 
$57 million, 75 percent more than in 
1950. The total amount of monthly 
benefits and lump sums certified for 
payment in 1951 exceeded by more 
than $100 million the corresponding 
amount certified for payment during 
the 8 years 1940-47. 


FEWER PERSONS were receiving public 
assistance at the end of 1951 than a 
year earlier under all programs except 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. The decreases reversed a 
generally upward trend that had con- 
tinued for 5 years in the caseloads for 
old-age assistance and for 6 years for 
aid to dependent children. Total ex- 
penditures for all programs, $2.3 bil- 
lion, were also lower in 1951 than in 
1950. The drop of $78 million was the 


first decrease in total payments for a 
calendar year since 1943. This de- 
crease is especially noteworthy since 
the 1950 total included the October— 
December quarter only for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled and 
for all the special types of assistance 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
The smaller total for 1951 resulted 
from decreases in the annual expendi- 
tures for payments of old-age assist- 
ance and general assistance. Expen- 
ditures for the other programs in- 
creased. 

Higher levels of employment and 
wages in 1951 increased the possibility 
of self-support or support by a mem- 
ber of the family for many persons 
who would have needed assistance 
under conditions that prevailed a year 
earlier. These changes were accom- 
panied, however, by rising prices, 
which exhausted the small savings of 
some persons not benefited by wage 
increases and made the income of 
other persons inadequate to meet their 
minimum living costs. 

Reduction in the assistance case- 
loads and costs due to the 1950 amend- 
ments to the old-age and survivors 
insurance title of the Social Security 
Act began in October of that year. 
The effect of the amendments con- 
tinued in 1951 as the remaining as- 
sistance cases receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits were re- 
viewed and rebudgeted, and especially 
as insurance benefits were awarded to 
persons who became eligible under the 
amendments. In February 1951, for 
the first time, more aged persons re- 
ceived old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits than received old-age 
assistance payments; by December 
1951 the number of aged insurance 
beneficiaries was the larger by 600,000. 
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Forty-five State legislatures met in 
regular sessions in 1951; one addi- 
tional State had a special session. 
Many State laws were amended to 
bring them into conformity with the 
changes in the Federal law provided 
in the 1950 amendments to the public 
assistance titles. The amendment to 
State laws that had the greatest effect 
on public assistance caseloads was the 
authorization of the new category of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. In some States, amendments 
enabling the State to benefit from the 
provision for Federal financial par- 
ticipation in assistance to patients in 
certain public institutions for medical 
care brought small additions to the 
number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind. In most in- 
stances, however, both of these 
amendments effected a shift in the 
type of assistance given rather than 
the provision of assistance to new 
recipients. 

Other amendments of State assist- 
ance laws reflected public and legisla- 
tive concern about the high caseloads 
and costs of public assistance in a 
prosperous economy. Laws relating to 
support of dependents by close rela- 
tives were tightened in a number of 
States. Eligibility for assistance, espe- 
cially for aid to dependent children, 
was otherwise restricted in some 
States. In other States, the amount 
appropriated for public assistance by 
the legislature was so far below the 
State agencies’ estimates of the 
amounts needed that administrative 
restrictions on eligibility or payments 
were necessary. 

The number of old-age assistance 
recipients went down every month in 
1951 and, at the end of the year, was 
85,000 smaller than at the end of 
1950. This 3-percent decrease is 
roughly typical of the year’s changes 
in the majority of the States; but the 
changes in the other States differed 
widely. The total number of recipients 
leaving the rolls in 1951 was about 
6 percent larger than in 1950. Despite 
the continuing increase in the number 
of aged persons in the population, the 
number who applied for old-age as- 
sistance was 19 percent smaller than 
in the previous year. 

Decreases each month since Janu- 
ary reduced the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children 
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Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Feb. 29, 1952] 
































Calendar 
Item December | November | December |_.-_-__—_ — 
1951 195 1950 
1951 1950 
te 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
bs ——- 0 62, 688 63, 164 62, 538 62, 884 | 63, 099 
2 ELAS CEE NR 61,014 61, 336 60, 308 61, 005 | 59, 987 
‘Govned by old-age and survivors in- | 
ee 4 SEE 35, 164 
Coren by State unemployment in- 
op EN ae gn 35, 400 35, 200 34, 400 34, 838 | 32, 71 
ew. a) 2 RE CoS 1, 674 1, 828 2, 229 1, 879 | 3,142 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
eS ee ee $257.1 $256. 5 $241.0 $251.1 $224.7 
Employees’ income *. ..................-.- 4 174.0 157.2 169. 2 | 145.8 
tors’ and rental bodes 49.6 49.1 47.0 48.9 | 44.0 
Personal teh SS a 20.5 20.2 24.7 20.0 | 19.3 
Ly be ne eee 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 24 
insurance and related payments ’- 7.1 7.1 6.4 6.9 6.5 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bo- | 
tA) Milan Sebeakitnhe cbuadbled 7 11 1.6 1.2 | 22 
Miscellaneous income payments *.......... 4 2.7 1.8 2.6 4.5 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | 
Monthly benefits: 
t-pa: t status: 
Number (in thousands). ................ 4,379 4,332 OS, 5 CE RR 
Amount (in thousands) ................. $154, 791 $153, 214 $126, 857 | $1,884,531 | $1, 018 149 
primary benefit. ................-. 42.14 $42.17 | Y | eee 

Awards (in thousands): 

ea a i 65 69 144 1, 336 |. 963 

abi ichuthnthinnlnlndncabaccesdcats $2,117 $2, 267 $4, 313 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance * ls 

Initial claims (in thousands). ...............- 1, 134 939 1, 037 10, 836 | 12, 251 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

GU cnc nc ccecgdgnidnceneusesncccocaceren , 306 3, 997 4, 225 50, 393 | 78, 654 
be = ag an in thousands). ......... 3, 349 3, 297 3, 328 41, 599 67, 860 
Weekly (in thousands) _- 797 749 832 797 | 1, 305 
Benefits paid (in millions) "' $71 $69 $67 $40) $1, 373 
Average wee kly payment for total unem ploy ment - $22.03 $21. 86 $20.77 $21.08 | $20. 78 

Public Assistance | 
os (in thousands): 
Dinditindibendccstobdaak 2, 701 2, 705 |) a E oo 
ae to ‘te dependent children: 
ee innescondaes 592 592 > nstwcloacounl 
6 Se a ee ee eee eee 1, 523 1, 520 Re Satan ous 
eR a a 97 97 st eee 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- | 
RS SY a a 124 118 = 
a ES oe ne wnes 323 316 yp =e 
verage payments: 
Seniiusioiinerneenersseene | #44. 54 #44. 4 5 a 

Aid to mnt children (per family). _.... 75. ot 9 eZee 

Aid to the blind_........ 48.07 797 " S| areegeeter 

Aid to the 1 permanently and totally disabled_ | 48. 45 45. 92 5 EE BEERS 

SOR EPR eT 47.08 46.31 | t | eee Ss 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 


employment figures represent —_— week and an- 
nual figures, a = = nt insurance 
data re: mas 


2 Est: y ‘ eee of Old- o ‘and Sur- 
vivors cao Data for November and Decem- 
ber 1951 and for calendar year 1951 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

* Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partmentofCommerce. Continental United States, 
mot f 1 employees’ income, which includes pay of 

ivilfan and and military —— in all areas. 

rs Civitan and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen's compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 


s Fapments to recipients under the 4 special public 


by 59,000 or 9 percent from the num- 
ber in December 1950. The decrease 
from 1950 in the number of applica- 


assistance oy ewes and NEEw assistance. 

7 Includes -age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men's compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 

* Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and j 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer peymee yments, and recoveries under the Em- 
pow s Liability Act for railroad workers and sea 


men 
0 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; cal- 
endar-year figures represent payments certified. 
ul Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 


tions received during the year (16 per- 


cent) was nearly as large as in old-age 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Social Security Progress and Problems: 
Report for the Fiscal Year 1951 


ROAD public support of the 
social security program was 
demonstrated in the fiscal year 

1950-51 by the overwhelming vote in 
Congress for the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950, which received 
Presidential approval August 28. The 
amendments represent a major ad- 
vance toward social security’s long- 
time goals. The recommendations 
made in this report would make no 
change in the basic structure of the 
program, generally recognized as 
sound. Rather, they would enable the 
program to achieve the full scope of 
protection that our economy can 
afford. 

One of the major gaps in our social 
insurance defenses is the lack of pro- 
tection against the wage loss due to 
disability. Except during periods of 
widespread unemployment, disability 
represents the most common cause of 
interrupted income. Recent data indi- 
cate that about 5 in every 100 persons 
in the population 14 to 64 years of age 
are temporarily or permanently dis- 
abled on an average day. About 60 per- 
cent of the disabled individuals have 
already been ill for 7 months or 
longer, the duration of disability in- 
creasing with age. Present protection 
against wage loss attributable to dis- 
ability is very limited. Partial insur- 
ance programs for special groups and 
disability assistance can never give 
the protection needed and possible 
under a national system. 

The other major deficiency in the 
social insurance system is the lack of 
public provision for meeting medical 
care costs, though insurance is as ap- 
plicable to these costs as it is to income 
loss due to old age, unemployment, or 
disability. The growth of voluntary 
prepaid medical care plans is striking 
evidence of the appeal of the insur- 
ance approach. Helpful as such plans 
are, they are restricted in coverage 
and in the completeness of the pro- 
tection offered. In 1950, voluntary 
medical care insurance—nonprofit 

*The report summarized here consti- 


tutes a section of the Annual Report of 
the Federal Security Agency, 1951. 
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and commercial—provided protection 
against only about 12 percent of 
private expenditures for medical care. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


In extending the coverage of the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem and liberalizing its eligibility and 
benefit provisions, Congress reaffirmed 
the principle established in the Social 
Security Act of 1935 that a contrib- 
utory system of social insurance with 
benefits related to earnings and paid 
as a matter of right shall constitute 
the basic method of preventing de- 
pendency. 

As of January 1, 1951, about 8 mil- 
lion workers became newly covered 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance on a compulsory basis; another 
242 million had coverage open to them 
on an optional basis. At the close of 
the fiscal year, old-age and survivors 
insurance covered about 77 percent of 
the Nation’s civilian workers. Another 
9 percent were under the separate re- 
tirement systems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State and local governments, 
and the railroad industry. 

As of September 1950, payments to 
beneficiaries already on the rolls were 
increased by about 75 percent on the 
average; benefits were made payable 
to additional types of beneficiaries; 
eligibility conditions were liberalized, 
allowing many more aged persons to 
qualify for benefits; and the ceiling on 
monthly earnings in covered employ- 
ment without loss of benefits was 
raised from $14.99 to $50 and elimi- 
nated for beneficiaries at age 75. 

The intended function of the insur- 
ance program is to serve as a primary 
source of protection against economic 
insecurity for the American people. 
In February 1951 old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance began providing 
benefits to more aged persons than 
were being aided under old-age assist- 
ance. The insurance program can do 
even more if it is further strengthened 
and improved. 

Coverage.—While the amendments 


brought “regularly employed” farm 
workers into the program, probably 
only about 10 percent of all the people 
who earn their living by farm work 
have been included. Additional farm 
workers should be covered, and the 
provisions governing their coverage 
should be simplified. The provisions 
relating to domestic service should be 
similarly extended and simplified. 

Self-employed professional people 
and farm operators were excluded 
from coverage because Congress was 
not sure that the majority wanted to 
be covered. Interest in coverage among 
these groups is increasing and will 
continue to increase as they under- 
stand what it would mean to them. 

For the groups that are covered 
under other public retirement pro- 
grams—such as most Federal workers, 
members of the Armed Forces, and 
many employees of State and local 
governments—the problem is differ- 
ent. Those who stay in the same job 
have protection. The worker who 
moves from job to job, however, may 
fail to remain in any single retirement 
system long enough to acquire benefit 
rights or he may qualify for more than 
one benefit. 

It is especially important that old- 
age and survivors insurance be ex- 
tended to members of the Armed 
Forces. Most of them will acquire no 
lasting protection under the service 
retirement program, and their rights 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
are being affected. Immediate provi- 
sion should be made for granting re- 
troactive credit for service from the 
end of World War II to the present, 
and the long-term need should be met 
by bringing servicemen under the 
coverage of the program. 

Since the passage of the 1950 
amendments, the groups covered by 
other public retirement systems have 
shown a great deal of interest in old- 
age and survivors insurance. Some 
groups have proposed that they be 
covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance and that the special retire- 
ment systems be placed on a supple- 
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Tue Socrat SEcurRITY ADMINISTRATION presents the following major 
recommendations: 

Our first objective in the field of income maintenance remains 

a@ comprehensive, basic national system of contributory social insur- 
ance. Such a system would assure continuing income to families 
whose earnings are interrupted by unemployment, sickness, disability, 
retirement, or death of the principal earner. It would insure families 
against the individually unpredictable costs of good modern medical 
care. 
We possess in our old-age and survivors insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs basic protection against the risks of retire- 
ment, death, and unemployment. This protection in the case of old- 
age and survivors insurance needs to be strengthened by extending 
coverage to all gainful workers, to bring the benefits of the program 
to persons lacking such protection now, to avoid the losses in protec- 
tion suffered by persons who move between covered and noncovered 
employment, and to reduce future public assistance costs. Adjustments 
are needed in the benefit formula to make it more responsive to in- 
creases in wages and prices. Benefits to present beneficiaries should 
be increased to meet at least the recent rise in living costs. 

To close the gaps in our social insurance program, we need social 
insurance to cover income loss in periods of sickness and disability and 
social insurance to cover the costs of medical care. Existing provisions 
against these two risks are grossly incomplete in coverage, and they 
can never give the full measure of protection possible under a national 
system. 

To meet the residual and special needs that cannot be covered by 

social insurance we should further strengthen the public assistance 
program by providing, among other improvements, for Federal grants 
to the States for general assistance, more equitable distribution of 
Federal funds to the States in relation to their fiscal ability and public 
assistance needs, increased Federal funds to meet more nearly ade- 
quately the costs of medical care for public assistance recipients, and 
Federal sharing in the costs of adult and family welfare services for 
those who need and wish such services, regardless of their financial 
need. 
To increase our knowledge and understanding of the needs of 
children we need an erpanded program of research in child life. To 
make our increasing knowledge available to children in all parts of 
the country we need appropriation of the full amounts authorized 
for grants to States in present legislation to permit erpansion of health 
and welfare services for children. 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions should be put on a more 
nearly self-supporting basis through amendments to the Federal 
Credit Union Act increasing the amount Federal credit unions now 
pay toward the costs of supervision. 








mentary basis. This is the most eco- 
nomical and feasible method of pro- 
viding adequate protection. 
Benefits.—If benefit amounts fail to 
adjust promptly to increases in wages 
and prices, more people dependent on 
benefits will become needy, and in- 
creased supplementation of benefits 
by assistance will be necessary. The 
1950 increase in the average benefit 
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did nothing more than restore the 
benefit to the purchasing power it had 
in 1940. Since then, however, the cost 
of living has continued to rise. Bene- 
fits could be related to rising wage 
levels and to the wages that had de- 
termined the worker’s standard of 
living before his retirement if the 
average monthly wage were computed 
over the 5 or 10 consecutive years of 





highest earnings. Benefits should also 
reflect the number of years spent 
under the program, and it is urged 
that the annual 1-percent increment 
be restored. Even with these changes, 
benefit amounts will not keep pace 
with rising wages unless the maxi- 
mum on wages that may be credited 
toward benefits is raised. Benefits 
awarded in the past must also be kept 
in line with current wage and price 
levels; an immediate increase in bene- 
fit amounts for both present and fu- 
ture beneficiaries is recommended. 
The amount that beneficiaries may 
earn and still get benefits should also 
be increased. Congress may also wish 
to consider whether the age at which 
the test of retirement is suspended 
should be 70 years rather than 75 
and whether women should be per- 
mitted to qualify for benefits at age 
60. 

Hospitalization insurance.—Volun- 
tary insurance plans cover only a 
small number of the aged and other 
beneficiaries of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. The Ad- 
ministration recommends that old- 
age and survivors insurance be ex- 
tended to provide hospitalization in- 
surance for insured workers over age 
65 (whether retired or not) and their 
dependents and for survivor benefi- 
ciaries. The initial annual expendi- 
ture for the proposed benefits is esti- 
mated to be less than two-tenths of 
1 percent of taxable payrolls; it may 
rise to about three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in 10-20 years. 

Insurance against disability.—For 
workers forced into premature retire- 
ment by disability, the approach to 
the problem must be twofold. A pro- 
gram of disability insurance should 
make rehabilitation services available 
to all those in danger of suffering 
permanent and total disability and, 
during rehabilitation, should provide 
cash benefits to support the disabled 
persons and their families. Such a 
program should also contain provi- 
sions to preserve the retirement and 
survivor insurance protection of dis- 
abled workers. For those found in- 
capable of rehabilitation, an insur- 
ance program of income maintenance 
during disability must be provided if 
they are not to become a burden on 
their relatives or have to turn to 
public assistance. 


Social Security 
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Public Assistance 


The 1950 amendments to the Sccial 
Security Act represent a significant 
forward step in defining the role of 
old-age and survivors insurance as 
carrying the Nation’s major income- 
maintenance burden and that of pub- 
lic assistance as meeting the needs 
not covered or inadequately covered 
by the insurance program. 

Broader protection against need 
was effected through adding to the 
public assistance provisions a pro- 
gram for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. As of June 1951, such 
programs had been approved and 
were operating in 30 States. Other 
changes enabling the States to meet 
need more nearly adequately or more 
flexibly included provision for Federal 
matching of payments to the needy 
parent or other relative with whom 
the dependent child is living, of pay- 
ments to needy persons who are 
patients in public medical institutions 
other than institutions for the tuber- 
culous or the mentally ill, and of pay- 
ments made by State agencies to 
suppliers of medical care in behalf 
of public assistance recipients. 

The public assistance programs 
have also been directly affected by 
changes in the insurance provisions, 
in that State assistance agencies have 
been able to discontinue or reduce 
assistance payments to thousands of 
needy persons who became eligible for 
insurance benefits or whose increased 
benefits meant less need for supple- 
mentary assistance. In the fiscal year 
1950-51, for example, State agencies 
discontinued assistance for 44,000 re- 
cipients of old-age assistance and 
almost 6,900 families receiving aid to 
dependent children. Future potential 
Savings will of course result from the 
fact that many persons who would 
otherwise have had to apply for as- 
sistance will be able to qualify for in- 
Surance benefits or will require less 
supplementation from the assistance 
program. 

In June 1951, slightly more than 5 
Million people were benefiting from 
federally aided public assistance, and 
roughly three-fifths of a million 
others were receiving general assist- 
ance financed from State and local 
funds. These two groups represented 
about 4 percent of the total popula- 
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tion. For the first time since 1945, the 
number of assistance recipients and 
total costs of assistance payments de- 
clined during the year. About half 
a million fewer persons were being 
aided in June 1951 than in June 1950. 
This number represented an 8-per- 
cent decrease, with the sharpest drop 
in general assistance. The decline in 
expenditures was not so great as in 
recipients. The upswing in employ- 
ment and the liberalization of old-age 
and survivors insurance would have 
reduced expenditures much more but 
for certain offsetting factors—the 
continuing rise in the cost of living, 
the expanded coverage of the public 
assistance program, and the growth 
in population, especially in the age 
groups under 18 and over 65 years of 
age. 

A broadened insurance program 
would, in the long run, substantially 
reduce the number of persons depend- 
ent on public assistance for their basic 
maintenance, but an assistance pro- 
gram for certain needy persons would 
continue to be necessary. To make 
the program more effective in filling 
its primary objectives, the Adminis- 
tration suggests the following changes. 

Federal aid should be made avail- 
able to States for general assistance, 
so that the public assistance program 
can meet the minimum requirements, 
not otherwise met, of all needy per- 
sons. Aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, while helping some 
persons formerly dependent on gen- 
eral assistance, does not provide a sub- 
stitute for a federally aided general 
assistance program. Federal grants 
in aid for the new program will not 
help States to finance assistance to 
needy persons who are able-bodied 
and unemployed but not receiving un- 
employment insurance or who are suf- 
fering from a disease or impairment 
that is not permanent or total, or to 
handicapped persons who are tempo- 
rarily unemployed. 

Federal matching of the total 
amount spent for maintenance and 
medical care is still limited to the 
existing maximum in the individual 
case. As a result, States in which 
most assistance payments were al- 
ready close to or above the matching 
maximums can receive little or no ad- 
ditional Federal money toward meet- 
ing costs of medical care. If Federal 


participation could be related to an 
average amount per recipient (even 
if this average were limited to the 
present maximums) rather than to 
the amount of the individual payment 
within the maximums, more Federal 
money could be made available to 
help States meet the actual costs of 
both maintenance and medical care. 
Alternatively, the Federal share in 
payments for medical care up to a 
specified maximum could be deter- 
mined separately from and in addition 
to payments for maintenance. 

States with low per capita income 
are not only limited in their tax 
revenue, but they also have a rela- 
tively high proportion of persons who 
need public aid. The formula for 
Federal participation in State assist- 
ance expenditures might be revised to 
give low-income States additional 
funds without unduly increasing total 
Federal expenditures. The Adminis- 
tration again recommends that the 
formula be changed to permit a more 
equitable distribution of Federal 
funds, taking into account the fiscal 
ability of the States and their assist- 
ance needs. 

State residence and citizenship re- 
quirements still work hardships and 
bar some needy and otherwise eligible 
persons from public aid. Such re- 
quirements should be prohibited in 
State assistance programs approved 
under the Social Security Act. 

Adult and family welfare services 
would help to prevent subsequent de- 
pendency and other difficulties result- 
ing from inability to cope with per- 
sonal and family welfare problems. 
The local public welfare departments 
are in a strategic position to supple- 
ment the services available from vol- 
untary groups, where they exist, and 
to supply such services in other locali- 
ties. A separate Federal grant is rec- 
ommended to provide such services to 
those who, regardless of their financial 
condition, need and desire them. 

In extending public assistance 
under the Social Security Act to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
the 1950 amendments set limiting 
maximums on the individual payment 
that are lower than those in all other 
jurisdictions and also set a limit on 
the total amount of Federal funds 
that can be expended within a year. 
The maximums set are the same as 





those that had been established in the 
1935 Social Security Act, and which 
for the States were raised by the 1939 
and subsequent amendments. Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands have some 
of the same fiscal problems faced by 
low-income States under the 1935 
formula; it is therefore recommended 
that Federal sharing in their assist- 
ance programs be put on the same 
basis as that for all other jurisdic- 
tions. 


Children’s Bureau 

In 1950 the Nation had 47 million 
children under age 18, the largest 
number in our history. Since 1940 the 
number under age 5 has increased 
55 percent, as compared with a 15- 
percent increase for the total popula- 
tion. During the same period, the 
number of families increased by 7 mil- 
lion. In 1950, families with three or 
more children comprised 15 percent 
of all families and had more than half 
the children under age 18. The ma- 
ternal death rate dropped 79 percent 
between 1940 and 1950, infant deaths 
dropped 38 percent, and deaths of 
children aged 1-14 were reduced 41 
percent. 

The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, 
focused on the development of healthy 
personality in children, was followed 
by the organization of the National 
Midcentury Committee for Children 
and Youth to give leadership to the 
follow-up program nationally and in 
the States. 

In its research program, the Bu- 
reau reported on research in child life 
under way throughout the country, 
pointed out areas in which research 
is most needed, and participated in a 
few strategic research undertakings. 
A new edition of Infant Care was is- 
sued. 

The 1950 amendments increased to 
$41.5 million the amounts authorized 
for grants to States for maternal and 
child health, crippled children, and 
child welfare services. The increase of 
37 percent in the 1951 appropriation 
made it possible for the States to ex- 
tend their programs into additional 
communities and, to some extent, into 
new areas of service. 

Services for mothers and children 
under the State maternal and child 


health programs continued their up- 
ward ‘trend. State reports for 1950 
show that 171,000 mothers attended 
prenatal clinics, more than 258,000 
expectant mothers received nursing 
service, infants and preschool chil- 
dren receiving attention at medical 
conferences numbered 723,000, while 
1,100,000 received public health nurs- 
ing service. Nursing visits in behalf of 
school children increased to 2,894,000. 

Preliminary estimates on crippled 
children served in 1950, based on re- 
ports from 46 States, showed that ap- 
proximately 215,000 children received 
physician’s and related services dur- 
ing the year, or 35,000 more than were 
so served in 1949. 

More than 250,000 children were re- 

ceiving child welfare services from 
public welfare agencies on March 31, 
1951, about 3 percent more than on 
the same date in 1950. Most of these 
services are being financed by State 
and local funds. In all, 4,146 full-time 
child welfare workers were employed 
by public welfare agencies in June 
1950—8 percent more than in the 
previous year. Forty-two percent of 
the counties had full-time child wel- 
fare personnel serving one or more 
counties. The other 58 percent had 
either part-time child welfare service 
from general public welfare workers 
or no public welfare service for chil- 
dren. 
To progress toward the goal of giv- 
ing all children the opportunity to 
develop their capacities for respon- 
sible living will require the coopera- 
tion of parents, individual citizens, 
scientific and professional personnel, 
and young people themselves and full 
use of voluntary and official resources. 
The program of research in child life 
should be expanded; the authority of 
the Bureau in this area does not now 
include any provisions for grants to 
research centers and research fellow- 
ships. The Bureau has need of greater 
resources for the type of research that 
can best be conducted on a Nation- 
wide basis. As part of putting our 
present knowledge to work for the 
benefit of children in all parts of the 
country, the full amounts authorized 
should be appropriated for grants to 
the States for maternal and child 
health, crippled children, and child 
welfare services. 





Special attention should be given to 
the needs of children in rural areas 
with limited economic and social re- 
sources, in congested and deteriorated 
urban areas, in areas affected by de- 
fense mobilization, and in areas vul- 
nerable to enemy attack. If a high 
level of mobilization for the Armed 
Forces is maintained, a maternity and 
infant care program for the wives and 
infants of enlisted men will be needed. 
Other children whose problems re- 
quire special consideration are those 
in families with mothers employed, 
low-income families, broken homes, 
and families of agricultural migrants. 
Increased provision must be made to 
meet the needs of handicapped chil- 
dren, emotionally disturbed children, 
and youthful drug addicts. 


Federal Credit Unions 


Federal credit unions are in opera- 
tion in every State, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal 
Zone, and Puerto Rico. The first Fed- 
eral credit unions in Puerto Rico were 
organized in October 1950. The credit 
unions had 2.3 million members, 
whose average savings were $175, and 
total assets of $442.3 million, of 
which $278.4 million was outstanding 
in loans to members. During the year 
the number of operating units in- 
creased 444 or 9 percent; member- 
ship increased 308,000 or 15 percent; 
average savings per member rose $9; 
and the amount outstanding in loans 
increased 21 percent. 

The operations of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions—chartering, 
examining, and supervising the credit 
unions—are financed in part by fees 
paid by Federal credit unions and in 
part by appropriation. An increasing 
share of the costs of Bureau opera- 
tions during the year came from ex- 
amination fees. If the Bureau is to 
continue its efforts to become more 
nearly self-supporting, without im- 
pairing its essential services to the 
credit unions, an increase in fees will 
be necessary. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration has recommended that 
the Federal Credit Union Act be 
amended to provide a schedule of fees 
that will be more closely related to 
the credit unions’ ability to pay and 
will not injure any credit union, large 
or small. 
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Public Assistance Employees: Their Salaries 


by ELLEN J. PERKINS and CHARLES J. LOPES* 


How much a State pays its public assistance workers seems to 
be greatly influenced by the general salary level for public em- 
ployment in the State and by attitudes within the State toward 
the public assistance programs and the workers who administer 
them. On the other hand, salaries paid by a State apparently 
have little, if any, relation to the general educational level of the 
public assistance workers or to the State’s relative wealth. This 
article discusses differences among types of social work positions 
and among States in the average salaries paid public assistance 
employees and offers some possible explanations as to why they 
are among the lowest-paid professional workers. The education 
of public assistance employees was discussed in the February 


Bulletin. 


suggest that the public considers 

that the virtue of “doing good” 
is its own reward. In mid-1950, per- 
sons in social work positions—rela- 
tively few of whom had full profes- 
sional training—earned a median 
salary of $2,960. This amount was 
among the lowest in the Nation paid 
to workers in professional jobs. As a 
group, for example, the 75,000 work- 
ers in all types of public and private 
social work * earned about the same 
as teachers and less than librarians 
and hospital dietitians. Total com- 
pensation of hospital dietitians, which 
included the value of meals fur- 
nished to them by hospitals as weil 


GS ruscest paid social workers 





* Division of Statistics and Analysis, 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

*Unless otherwise specified, averages 
used throughout this report are medians; 
in other words, half the workers earned 
more than the amount specified and the 
other half less. 

?Information on salaries of social work 
employees was obtained in the Nation- 
wide survey of all social work employees 
conducted in mid-1950 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Information for employ- 
ees in full-time social work positions in 
the State and local agencies administering 
the federally aided public assistance and 
public child welfare programs was ob- 
tained in a study, also conducted in mid- 
1950, made jointly by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance and the Children’s Bureau of 
the Social Security Administration, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, as part of the BLS 
survey. For further details, see Elizabeth 
G. Epler, “Public Assistance Employees: 
Their Education,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, February 1952. 
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as their average cash earnings of 
$2,820, cannot be determined but un- 
doubtedly was higher than total earn- 
ings of persons in social work jobs. 
Librarians averaged $3,050 a year, and 
teachers averaged $2,980 for the school 
year.® 

Among the several groups of low- 
paid social workers, the 30,000 public 
assistance employees, who averaged 
$2,710 a year, were next to the lowest 
paid (table 1); the only group earning 
less in cash were workers with the 
aged in institutions. With this excep- 
tion, others of their social work col- 
leagues did much better than the pub- 
lic assistance workers. Social work 
educators made the most ($4,710 an- 
nually, on the average); workers in 
community organization came second, 
with an annual average of $4,360; and 
psychiatric social workers in clinics 
were next in order, with a median of 
$3,920. 

In the article on education of public 
assistance employees published in the 
February BULLETIN, two points were 
made that may be worth considering 
in relation to salaries paid workers in 
social work positions: (1) There are 
not enough workers with graduate so- 
cial work education to fill all social 
work positions; and (2) the public 
assistance programs have not at- 


*Information on salaries of librarians 
(1950), teachers (1948-49), and hospital 
dietitians (1949) from the BLS report, 
Social Workers in 1950 (American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1952), p. 21. 





tracted even their share of the work- 
ers with some graduate social work 
training. These facts on the training 
of available social workers, combined 
with data on the low salaries paid in 
the field, can lead to an argument on 
their interrelationship in the vein of 
the old query concerning the priority 
of the hen or the egg. Some persons 
will argue that more of the better- 
trained workers would be attracted 
to employment in public assistance 
agencies if the field were more re- 
warding financially, while others will 
claim salaries would be higher if most 
of the workers available for employ- 
ment were better trained. The fact 
that salaries tend generally to be 
higher in fields with larger propor- 
tions of employees with social work 
training may be used to support either 
side of the debate. 


Salaries of Employees 


Usually, within any individual 
State, public assistance employees in 
social work positions in the State office 
earn a higher average salary than 


Table 1.—Employees in social work 
positions: Median salaries and per- 
cent of workers with graduate social 
—> education, by social work field, 
19. 








Percent 
with 
, Median | Staduate 
Social work field social 
salaries work 
educa- 
tion 
Teaching social work - ------| $4,710 SS 
Community organization. _ 4, 360 50 
Work with the mentally i in” 
clinics 3, 920 96 
Ww pa with the physically b handi- 
-----| 3,870 31 
Schoo! social work _ onotnal ae 63 
Work with adult offenders. _.___- 3, 730 32 
General medical social work.....| 3,370 80 
Work with the mentally ill in 
ee a eee 3, 350 73 
Group work. 7 RE 37 
Family Rg 3,170 69 
Court services for children.......| 3,120 44 
Other services to individuals... 3, 060 43 
Noninstitutional child welfare 
work. 3, 030 66 
Institutional child welfare work_.| 3,030 47 
Public assistance 2,710 22 
Work with the aged in institutions! 2, 490 17 











Source: Social Workers in 1950 (American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1952), pp. 15 and 48. 





those who work for the localities be- 
cause State employees, being super- 
visors of State and local operations or 
consultants, are required to have more 
specialized training or experience for 
their jobs than are local employees. 
The average salary also tends to be 
higher in the larger local offices be- 
cause only these offices have adminis- 
trative operations that are sufficiently 
varied to warrant the employment of 
specialists and consultants. 

In 1950, executives other than the 
agency heads and field represen- 
tatives—both predominantly super- 
visory in function—earned more than 
any other group of public assistance 
employees in social work positions. 
“Other social workers,” most of whom 
were specialists and consultants in 
social work, had higher average earn- 
ings than caseworkers and director- 
workers, who head small local offices; 
the “other social worker” group also 
earned more than supervisors in local 
agencies. Among the employees in po- 
sitions most generally found only in 
local offices, salaries followed the ex- 
pected pattern, reflecting the degree 
of responsibility, training, and social 
work experience required for the job. 
Directors, who headed local offices 
with enough staff so that the execu- 
tive head himself did not carry a case- 
load, earned the most; casework 
supervisors were second; director- 
workers, who head small local offices 
and carry caseloads, came third; and 
caseworkers earned the least (table 2). 

Executive heads of local offices.— 
Generally speaking, the larger the lo- 
cal office headed by a director or 
director-worker the more salary he 
makes (table 4). Director-workers in 
one-man offices averaged only $2,649; 


Table 2.—Public assistance workers: 


on the other hand, director-workers 
heading offices with six or more em- 
Pployees earned $2,821. The lowest 
Salary paid directors was for heads of 
offices with five or fewer workers 
($3,098, on the average) while their 
colleagues directing larger agencies 
earned proportionately more—up to 
an average of $5,400 in the largest 
offices with 51 or more employees. Al- 
though salaries of directors and direc- 
tor-workers varied widely, for three- 
fourths of the executive heads the 
earnings fell within fairly narrow 
ranges—$2,200 to $3,400 for director- 
workers and $2,600 to $4,200 for di- 
rectors (table 3). 

Other executives——The salaries of 
executives other than the heads of 
agencies cover a wide range—from 
less than $1,400 to $6,500—with two- 
thirds of the workers earning from 
$3,800 to $5,400. The greater diversity 
in salary for these positions compared 
with some of the others reflects the 
variety of functions represented. The 
group includes all employees in key 
executive positions of an administra- 
tive character with direct responsi- 
bility to the executive heads of State 
or local agencies, such as directors of 
major functional units of the agency. 

Supervisors.—The median salary of 
$3,383 for supervisors is based on 
earnings for 2,493 supervisors of case- 
workers in local offices and for 390 
supervisors of casework supervisors. 
If each group had been analyzed sepa- 
rately, probably the median salary for 
supervisors of supervisors would have 
been larger than $3,383, while the me- 
dian for supervisors of caseworkers 
would have been less. Almost 90 per- 
cent of the supervisors were paid be- 
tween $2,600 and $4,200 annually. No 


Annual salaries, by position, 1950 




















Annual salary 
Number of 
Position social work ’ scents 
employees | yredian | Lowest | Highest | ange 
Executives heads of local offices: ? 
tT i cmmeunawunneccesooedeae 1,332 $3, 550 3 $1,400 3 $6, 509 $2, 998-4, 103 
Director-workers....................-.-. 1,741 2, 742 1, 400 | 5,500 | 2,452-3,123 
Other executives... ...............-...--.- 654 4,719 | 1, 400 | 6,500 | 4,007-5, 140 
baw « peecadabbidetesésconddubed 2, 883 3, 383 1, 900 5,100 | 3,041-3, 702 
Field representatives. -....................- 500 3, 836 | 2, 100 5, 100 3, 568-4, 320 
tt itinanieemunparenescen! 21, 973 2, 569 1, 400 | 5,500 | 2,267-2,824 
3,419 1, 400 } 5, 900 } 2, 905-3, 975 





! Range within which half the salaries fell. 
2 Represents all executive heads of local offices, in- 


yee D few working primarily on child welfare. 
Exclu date on salaries of heads of State agencies. 


5 Salaries coded in $200 intervals, from less than 
$1,400 to $6,599 and over. Salaries shown as $1,400 
represent salaries below that amount; salary shown 
as $6,509, above thata mount. 





Table 3.—Public assistance workers: 


cent receiving spec- 
position, 1950 


Number and 
ified salary, 








Position and salary Number '| Percent 








Directors, total... ......- 31,327 100.0 
Less than $2,600. _...........- 92 6.9 
A a eee 241 18.2 
DEL Jas caesedusederoncs 222 16.7 
PSOE cab nddstndebdbéocen 286 21.6 
cits icin daciminieuabinntn 203 15.3 
EET Pe 115 8.7 
4,600-4,999 _ 76 5.7 
SP es vceccccecuceos 2 6.9 

Director-workers, total....| 41,738 100.0 
Less than $2,200... .........-| 237 13.6 
TE 416 23.9 
a000-0.000.......-.....--..... 479 27.6 
See 405 23.3 
CE TS 153 8.8 
3,800 and over | 48 2.8 

Other executives, total. .__! 651 100.0 
Less t $8, dsinc tdbedccese 63 9.7 
dere enn ceenions 57 8.8 
i eS eas eee 65 10.0 
nino cattineemaaannann wy 15,2 
ads catccumeneccsecn 161 24.7 
5,000-5,399_ . 95 14.6 
5,400-5,799 5s 8.9 
Sse acensccoseces 53 8.1 

Supervisors, total. ........ 2, 871 100.0 
Less than $2,600... .......... 132 4.6 
ES 483 16.8 
tL .>asaesvbon a S49 29.6 
EE Se eee SUS 31.1 
ca sishdsvepenqees 207 10.3 
Gas 54cb erence eeccenes 172 6.0 
4,600 and over 4 1.6 

Field representatives, total 492 100.0 
Less than $2,600. ............- 6 1.2 
tt .dbcacsabdewelinénn 25 5.1 
3,000-3 399 Se 5 10.2 
3,400-3,799. _. pote Sesoodsa 150 30.5 
3,800-4,199. . . dhohkodbecdtes 1l4 23.2 
4,200,599 2 hnSSOOSUsnoeccoes 61 12.4 
4,600 and over................ 86 17.5 

Caseworkers, total 21, 808 “100.0 
Less than $2,000 = 1, 514 6.9 
a i TE ES 3, 006 14.1 
OS RE ae 2, 504 11.8 
2,400-2,599 4, 435 20.3 
SP tn od Ubscocssusnesé 4,400 20. 5 
- a eee 2, 502 1L.4 
i 1,345 6.1 
-. ¢ eee dedi 388 1.8 
3,400-3 599 lectins 1, 169 5.3 
3,600 and over... 365 1.7 

Other social workers, total - 1,024 100.0 
Less than $2,600 , 145 14.2 
2O00-O,908. . 5. .o.ckcnccu--- : 150 14.6 
| RE 208 20.3 
3,400-3,799 ; = 203 19.8 
Gene. £20 ess. deeck 116 11.3 
NS a aaa 116 11.3 
SE 86 8.4 


1 In each group, excludes a few workers who did 
not report salary information. , e / 
? Includes 43 directors working primarily on child 


welfare. 
4 Includes 128 director-workers working primarily 


on child welfare. 


tabulations were made of salaries ac- 
cording to the number of workers 
supervised, but a previous study* 
showed no significant relationship. 
Field representatives. — Variations 





‘Vivian B. Norman and Dorothy R. 
Bucklin, Personnel in Local Offices Of 
State Public Assistance Agencies, 1946: 
Part I. Salaries, Public Assistance Report 
No. 12, August 1947, p. 15. 
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Table 4.—Executive heads of local 
public assistance offices: ' Median 
salaries, by number of social work- 
ers in local offices, 1950 




















Number of workers Median 
(including executive head) salary 
Director-workers, all offiees............| $2,742 
DRE ESE Se SO eR SE 2, 649 
CS Ses 2,742 
3-5 workers_................ it 2, 868 
6 or more workers. - - — 2, 821 
Directors, all offices. -- Foe 3 3, 550 
Fewer than 6 workers. ............... 3, 008 
EEE 3, 463 
AS cc ccnncodsonsedééede ; ; 3, 874 
26-50 workers__......._.. salle 4, 400 
61 or more workers. ‘ pceihddin a i 5, 400 
1 Represents all executive heads of local offices, in- 
cluding a few working primarily on child welfare. 


in the salaries of field representatives 
apparently reflect interagency differ- 
ences in salary levels more than any 
other factor. Within most States, field 
representatives are all of the same 
salary grade, and intrastate differ- 


ences usually reflect the periodic pay 
increases given to workers for comple- 
tion of specified periods of employ- 
ment in the same position. In the 
larger States with more complex ad- 
ministrative setups, field representa- 
tives may be employed at several dif- 
ferent salary grades. Annual salaries 
for this group of employees ranged 
from $2,100 to $5,100, but more than 
four-fifths earned $3,400 or more; the 
median was $3,836. 

Caseworkers. — The caseworkers, 
who have the important job of work- 
ing directly with public assistance 
applicants and recipients, were the 
lowest paid of all public assistance 
workers, with a median salary for the 
United States of $2,569. Although their 
salaries ranged from less than $1,400 
to about $5,500, more than three- 
fourths of the caseworkers made be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000 a year. Three 
States — California, Michigan, and 


New York—which employed about a 
third of the country’s public assist- 
ance caseworkers and paid relatively 
high salaries, pushed up the median 
for the Nation. The median salary, ex- 
cluding these three States, was $2,442. 

Most public assistance agencies give 
periodic raises to workers who stay in 
the same position. These periodic in- 
crements explain much of the varia- 
tion in the salaries of caseworkers. 
For the country as a whole, casework- 
ers’ salaries and their length of em- 
ployment with their present agency 
were directly related, as shown below. 


Years with agency Median annual salary 


Lees them: £8... sthcs cotamekane $2,288 
EBD chvcccévccsteetensabeeswetan 2,523 
DD ine na0s iacennbees eee 2,568 
S-OD | ds. ov ccccnditlahceccctasuneas 2,594 
1G-29D .ccccccehovtercsaweswweur 2,852 
DO GP GND n 4.0 ce seemed ecexenenaes 3.414 


If these increments were the only 


Chart 1.—Public assistance caseworkers: Median salary, by State, 1950 
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UNITED STATES MEDIAN SALARY - $2,569 
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explanation of the variations in salary employment, when employees reach 
by length of employment, a leveling the maximum of their salary range, 
off would be expected at 3 or 5 years of 


but no increase for longer service 


Table 5.—Executive heads of local public assistance o : Media 
and size of office. 1950 1950 gat po paicie 


















































Number of Total Executive heads by number of social work 
Median social work | number of employees in local offices ! 
State salary | emplo executive 
in jan-| heads of az 
size office ' | local offices 1 2 3-5 6 or more 
| 
| | 
Total and per- 
tribu iad $3, 083 4 23,073 18.6 17.7 31.9 31.9 
States with 100 or 
wow Sang ve Percent 
2, 734 2 160 35.6 30.0 25.6 8.8 
3, 515 7 108 1.0 11.7 34.0 53.4 
2, 940 3 123 29.8 29.8 23.1 12.4 
2, 818 3 100 29.0 24.0 29.0 18.0 
2, 958 2 156 40.4 20. 5 24.4 14.7 
3, 164 4 140 17.9 18.6 30.0 33.6 
2, 492 5 113 9.7 12.4 54.0 23.9 
2, 697 4 246 22.4 16.3 30.1 31.3 
2, 829 3 119 37.0 18.5 26.9 17.6 
3, 569 4 101 11.0 | 13.0 55.0 21.0 
| 
Number 
| | 
Alabama........ 3, 260 5 65 2 | 40 23 
Arkansas... ..... 2, 274 3 74 2 | 34 36 | 2 
California........ 4,425 19 64 2 6 | 8 | 44 
Colorado........ 3, 026 3 61 21 y 15 | 16 
Indiana. ......... 3, O71 5 91 1 4 51 35 
ow 4,029. 10 60 0 0) 6) 4 
Minnesota. ...... 3, 567 | 4 90 12 19 40 16 
Mississippi... 2, 508 5 82 3 10 50 19 
Montana........ 2, 346 2 50 29 ll 5 5 
Nebraska. -.... 2, 497 3 82 17 35 24 | 6 
New York. _..... 4, 083 20 65 0 0 4) 61 
North - 3,410 5 OF 3 17 40 | 34 
Oklahoma. ...... 2, 982 9 74 2} 5 17 | 50 
Pennsylvania... 4,200 | 12 | 82 1 6 18 57 

Rico_..... 1, 935 | 3 71 2 34 27 7 
South Dakota... 3, 096 2 59 30 15 8 3 
Tennessee... .... 2, 700 4 92 ot) 20 | 39 | 24 

| 
5 2 | 2 1 0 
14 0) 2 7] 5 
13 0 0 0 13 
12 0 0 0} 12 
b 3 0 | 0 0 | 3 
30 4 5 5 3 
EEE co ee PSR § 33 (*) () (*) ( 

“ o Gs 2 eee ey SOREeTSDEN ll 0) 0 2)| 9 
ln «-calitinasaccdpeaduratinmnied 20 1 2 4) 13 
Sf OO NT Sera eae s 0 0) 2 | 6 
See eres SoS 37 3 2 | 5 27 
OE ee ae 30 5 3 13 y 
Eb EE eee 4y 33 ll 4 1 

ee ae 32 7 | 2 10 13 
SS Se ee) a Ree 5 0 0 0 5 
 , — ee Breese 45 0) 0 14 31 
= Stel tn oalletetealigatiasitenaale +18 8 2 7 1 

Dlinstedsscsastieiisendaeaiibicesalan { 25 ll 4 7 3 
 - a SS <a 5 0) 0 0 5 
Rg SS Ser 29 0 1 6 22 
Gs <2hidsccececccdiicindenncil s 0 0 0 S 
TS AMNBE  a B 2B 13 5 5 0 





























1 Medians and percentages based on data excluding 


a few cueseyers wee did not report 


salary or size of 


local o: 
: nts all executive heads of local offees, 

wor Ce a BL welfare. 
Differs total number of loca! offices administer- 
er cemistenee ‘and child welfare services in the 
ted States. Some local-office heads did not sub- 
mit data; some positions were vacant; and more than 
one head was re for some local offices. No 
State data are for Nevada and the Virgin 
Islands, for which no heads of local offices were 
reported, and for Delaware and the District of 


Gaamtte, which yr me local Ses, lntete oe 
director reported agency District o} 
Columbia. Includes also a few employees who did 
not report data on or size of 
3 Excludes data for 166 local offices, 105 of which 
have no full-time executive head; the other 61 did not 
report data on executive head. 
nan No — ~ pore made for States with fewer than 
bd =. only heads of local child welfare services 
offices. No local-office heads were reported for public 


assistance. 
* Data not reported. 





The 


should be expected to occur. 
larger average salaries for persons em- 
ployed 10 years and longer reflect not 
a Nation-wide tendency to continue 
to increase salaries for service beyond 
5 years but the influence of a few 
States—notably New York—with com- 
paratively high salaries and a large 
number of long-time employees. Of 
the more than 4,500 workers in the 
country who had been with their pres- 
ent agency 10 years or more, more 
than one-fourth were employed in 
New York, where the salaries of more 
than two-fifths of all caseworkers 
were $2,800 or more and where most 
of the lowest-paid workers earned as 
much as the average salary in other 
States. 

“Other social workers.”—The group 
classified as “other social workers,” 
like that of “other executives,” is 
heterogeneous in the functions repre- 
sented, and their salaries vary widely 
as a result. Included in this group are 
the medical and psychiatric social 
workers, other special social work con- 
sultants, researchers, and other em- 
ployees in social work positions who 
do not carry caseloads and are not in 
key executive or administrative posi- 
tions. Like the “other executive” 
group, these employees were fairly 
evenly distributed over a wide salary 
range; their median annual pay was 
$3,419. 


State Variations 


Salaries of public assistance work- 
ers in 1950, like almost everything 
else related to the assistance pro- 
grams, varied widely among the 
States. Median salaries that are sta- 
tistically reliable ° could be computed 
for 27 States for directors and direc- 
tor-workers combined. Salaries paid 
to all executive heads in these States 
ranged from a median of $1,935 in 
Puerto Rico to $4,425 in California; 
the median State was Oklahoma, 
where the average executive's salary 
was $2,982 (table 5). When the 27 
States are distributed by size of sala- 
ries earned by executive heads of local 
agencies, they fall in the following 


groups. 


*’ Medians were not computed for States 
with fewer than 50 employees in the speci- 
fied groups (executive heads and case- 
workers), since valid interstate compari- 
sons cannot be made on small numbers. 
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Median salary 





, of executive Number State 
heads 

Less than $2,500 | 4| Nebr., Mo., Ark.,P.R. 

2,500-2,999....... 10 | Okla., Mass., lowa, 
| Mont., Va., Kans., 
| Ga., Tenn., Ohio, 

Miss. 

3,000-3,499__ 6|N. C., Ala., Mich., 
| §. Dak., Ind., Colo. 

3,500-3,909...... 3 Wis., Minn., Ill. 


4 | Calif., Pa., N. Y., La. 


4,000 and over 


The direct relation between the 
salary of an executive and the size of 
the office that he heads seems ap- 
parent in a State-by-State compari- 
son, as it is for the Nation as a whole. 
Only a few States, however, had 
enough directors and director-work- 
ers to permit valid statistical conclu- 
sions. Still, the States with the lowest 
median salaries appear, by and large, 
to be those with more small offices, 
while those with the highest salaries 
seem to have a majority of large 
offices. 

For caseworkers, median salaries 
could be computed reliably for 44 
States. Caseworkers’ earnings aver- 
aged from as little as $1,380 a year in 
Puerto Rico and $1,956 in Arkansas to 
$3,279 in the District of Columbia and 
$3,088 in Hawaii (table 6); the State 
paying the highest median was Wash- 
ington ($3,059). Average salaries for 
the other States fell between these 
amounts, as shown below. 


Median salary 








of caseworkers Number State 

Less than $2,000 3 | P.R., Ark., R. I. 

2,000-2,399..... 17 | Mo., Miss., Nebr., N. 
H., Md., Ga., W. 
Va., 8. C., Va., Ky., 
Iowa, Ala., N. Mex., 
Colo., Conn., Ind., 
Mont. 

2,400-2,799. ..... 18 | Tenn., N. C., Kans., 
Okla., La., Pa., Ohio, 
Ill., Fla., Mass., N. 
J.,Ariz., Utah, Oreg., 
Wis., Mich., N. Y., 
Yalif. 

2,800 and over 6 | Maine, Minn., Texas, 


Wash., Hawaii, and 


D. ( 


In general, salaries were compara- 
tively low in New England, the South- 
east, and the Northwest, about aver- 
age in the Central States, and highest 
in the middle-eastern States, the 
Southwest, and the Far West (chart 
1). Within some regions, however, 
there was great disparity in salary 
levels. In New England, for example, 
Maine paid caseworkers the sixth 
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highest average salary in the Nation, 
while Rhode Island paid an average 
below that for all other States except 
Arkansas and Puerto Rico. In the 
Southwest region, Texas had the 
fourth highest average salary for case- 
workers in the Nation, while its neigh- 
bor, New Mexico, ranked twenty- 
ninth. 


Reasons for State Variations 
Presumably the considerable inter- 
state variation that exists in salaries 
paid public assistance workers should 
be traceable to differences in the edu- 
cational background of workers, in 
State fiscal ability, in general salary 
levels for public employment within a 
State, or in another important factor 


Table 6.— Public assistance caseworkers: Annual salary, by amount,and median 
salary, 1950 





















































Total Amount of annual salary 
State number of Median 
| workers | 2488 than |» 99.0 399 \g2,400-2,790 | $2,800 and 
| $2,000 |** cae cists over 
Total number and percent- | 
age distribution !......._- 21, 973 6.9 | 26.0 40.8 26.3 $2, 569 
| J 
| Percent with specified salary ! 
} 
States with more than 100 | | 
caseworkers: 
En 20+ codanpmennayanapa ae Veeaooeessum 72.8  § bE 2, 273 
Arkansas._............-.----- 156 64.1 | pS) ee ‘rQsiey oP: 1, 956 
eEorEe.---- cepentnansnaast 2, 068 | 5 = 42.9 | 47.3 2, 784 
~ 8 gD € ya 8 ee 7 37.8 3.5 2. 360 
es. .ncncariteenumenin > 60.9 32.3 | 6.8 2, 364 
D+ oceleseqeabetastuenae Or iaccatibansan 20. 5 TELE Timenetensinedl 2, 578 
Rad. «cs ctbentboisel 300 33.0 34.0 31.7 | 13 2, 170 
RE ree | 1,010 4.9 | 28.9 52.7 13.6 2, 531 
ge LTR Tet & 416 | 12.7 38.5 29.6 | 19.2 2) 382 
aaa 220 | 1.8 | 94.5 1.8 1.8 2, 244 
eee scooter os Blo Secon hoo am ig 
I, nm onnatincenai hasan 691 | 1} 46.2 OR yee 23.9 2, 438 
PRP EBaa. ou cdebsddsccscees 262 | 8] 72.1 25.2 1.9 2,160 
Massachusetts............--.- 586 | 9.5 | 25.9 28.3 36.3 2, 591 
i odsecentsbuenaasiies 1, 054 | 2.0 3 as 34.4 2, 726 
DERMOID. ods i uctdiddococtad | Ce | -6 .3 56.1 2, 872 
Sn canecgnignhamniges 225 34.2 | [> 8: losminocsense 2.7 2, 051 
PINE. 656 cicctsbscdbudiace | 624 45.2 43.9 | 10.3 -6 2, 029 
MeRIRIED. corcnnscennenneqouns 181 | 36. 5 | 55.2 7.7 | 6 2, 058 
Sl nae J on eeeneeenenenens ro we + ¢- bg 27.7 He 
ff Saas Le q Cy ee Ce ee 
mc cae oot 4,343 | 1.8 9.9 44.9 3.5 2, 767 
North Carolina..............- 8 SEs 48.7 49.2 2.2 2,407 
C0 1,031 | 9.7 14.5 71.3 4.6 2, 487 
RT BE 623 | 10.1 29.2 | ay Oe: 2, 435 
fo a ee ne ae: 1.0 64.2 34.8 2, 662 
PUR EVREED. 2c nccnecacsecens Ra UNE lnoccagsteces 42.0 | 42.8 15.2 2, 462 
Puerto Rico. ......-.-.-------| 132 | 98.5 04... ibaa b sedie soe 1, 380 
Rhode Island................- 135 | 61.5 22.2 | 16.3 , oSiateidhdiinel 1, 963 
South Carolina 77 255 | 1.2 97.6 yg be. 2; 202 
FERNS. wn 326 .6 49.1 a8 2.5 Ht 
i ondeed Gun Ipasaaconckas SPREE re .9 | 84.1 a 
Virginia... 214 24.3 38.8 33.2 | 3.7 2, 213 
Washington... -| ty RY RONG 26.3 73.7 3, 059 
Wee VE s cccitntosccsded | 206 37.4 33.0 RE tt 2, 193 
0 ee 356 | 1.7 16.1 42.0 40.3 2, 697 
| | 
Number with specified salary 
| 
States with 50-99 caseworkers: 
BURG. -. o5e-cop Sectnacdade 62 | 0 23 | 38 | 
District of Columbia.......... 55 | 0 0} 0 | 
ins inapnaiedininens eeel SS 0 0 | 13 
8 REE 5 SE ona 85 0 0} 33 
Montana. -........ ae 50 0 | 26 | 24 | 
New Hampshire _ _. 53 7 34 1 
Tn ot bdvettdinnteonseans 60 0 12 | 48 | 
States with fewer than 50 
caseworkers: ? | 
ADSER.. «.« . ccccocnsccaccccnnse 0 0 | 0 | 0 
BRIE. ccccatsdssscdiadeocs 25 3 | ll 9 
REID. .. épnmpocdiiensttinciitipnintel 44 0 0 29 
TT smn ankteniannceeeinmeannieia | 13 0 0 | 0 
BUGHG DIUMOOR., occcccccccandsll 33 | 0 | 1} 23 | 
South Dakota. .........-.--.. 42 | 0 3 | 39 | 
WOPUROU,. ... <cxsitiadddecadncs 23 0 2 | 18 | 
Virgin Islands. . . 5 5 0 0} 
WEE. oc ccanasnccaucascas 17 0 0 | 4) 








1 Based on data excluding a few employees who did 
not report amount of sa ‘ 
8 Nocomputations made for States with fewer than 


50 caseworkers; Alaska, which operates the public 
— 9 program through fee agents, had no case- 
workers. 


ll 








Table 7.—Distribution of States by 
median salary and amount of edu- 
cation of public assistance case- 
workers 

















Number of States, by median salary 

Percent with 
bachelor’s | a 

degree or 
better! | Total| than |92000-/$2, 400-/""114 
=) 2,300 | 2, 700 | over 
Total..... 244 3 | 17 18 | 6 
Less than 25... 4 1 | 3 er oo 
25-49.9.._..... 8 1 2 YY Prete 
a le | ST 7 9; 4 
75and over... 12 1 5 4 | 2 
| | 














1 3 include caseworkers with bachelor’s degree 
only, with bachelor’s and some graduate social 
work pady, and with graduate-level courses but no 


: Medians not computed for States with fewer than 
50 caseworkers. 


less easily measured than the others— 
that is, public attitudes towards the 
work public assistance employees are 
doing. But exploration of these several 
factors affords no easy explanation of 
the State differences. Possibly the 
effects of all are so intermeshed that 
the relationship of any one to salary 
levels is difficult to isolate. 

Interstate differences in the educa- 
tional background of public assistance 
workers cannot be used to explain 
State salary differences. A distribution 
of States by caseworkers’ salaries and 
education is given in table 7. In 19 of 
the 24 States paying a median salary 
of $2,400 or more, at least half the 
caseworkers had a bachelor’s degree 
or better. On the other hand, all but 
seven of the 20 States paying less than 
$2,400 also had college graduates in 
half or more of their casework jobs, 
and one State, paying an average of 
less than $2,000, had college-trained 
workers in 9 out of 10 jobs. Of the 12 
States that had persons with a bache- 
lor’s degree in as many as 3 out of 4 
jobs, six paid less than $2,400 and six 
paid $2,400 or more. 

The relative fiscal ability of the 
State as reflected in per capita income 
also seems to have little controlling 
influence on State salary differences. 
States paying the larger salaries’ for 
caseworkers were almost equally di- 


* Data include caseworkers with bache- 
lor’s degree only, with bachelor’s degree 
and some graduate social work study, and 
with graduate-level courses but no bache- 
lor’s degree. 

' The average used here is the median of 
the State median salaries. 
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vided between those above the na- 
tional average in income and those 
below. Similarly, the number of poorer 
States paying above-average salaries 
to caseworkers was almost as large as 
the number paying comparatively low 
salaries. 

While differences in the educational 
background of the workers and the 
relative fiscal ability of the States 
seem to give little help in explaining 
interstate differences in salaries, gen- 
eral salary levels for public employ- 
ment within States and public atti- 
tudes appear to have an important 
influence on what States pay their 
public assistance workers. 

In an attempt to determine the re- 
lationship between salary levels paid 
to public assistance workers and to 
persons in other similar public jobs, 
comparisons have been made, State by 
State, between salaries paid directors 
and school principals and between 
amounts paid caseworkers and teach- 
ers. In both comparisons, the public 
assistance workers—who have less 
professional training, as a group, than 
public school employees—came out 
second; that is, principals generally 
made more than directors, and teach- 
ers were, on the whole, better paid 
than caseworkers. Principals received 
higher average salaries than heads of 
local public assistance offices in about 
three-fourths of the States with 
roughly comparable salary data for 
both groups. Teachers did better fi- 
nancially in about two-thirds of the 
States with comparable data. 

Although public assistance workers 
did less well in salary, relatively, than 
the school principals and teachers, 
there is enough relationship between 
the salaries paid the two groups to in- 
dicate that the salary level for public 
workers within the State is one factor 
affecting the earnings of public as- 
sistance workers. Of 36 States with 
roughly comparable data for salaries 
of teachers and caseworkers, two- 
thirds had the same general salary 
level for both groups; one-third of the 
States paid above-average * salaries to 
both and another third paid below- 
average salaries. 

It is difficult to measure the effect 
of public attitudes on salaries paid to 


* The average used here is the median of 
the State mean salaries. 





public assistance employees. That 
they probably are an important factor 
in most States is shown by the fact 
that, in 25 of 42 States, those paying 
below-average salaries made below- 
average assistance payments and less- 
than-average fiscal effort to support 
the public assistance programs, as 
measured by the percent of income 
used for assistance payments. Simi- 
larly, those with above-average sala- 
ries were also above average in size of 
assistance payments and fiscal effort. 

Of the 21 States that paid above- 
average salaries to their public as- 
sistance caseworkers, 15 also made 
payments to their aged assistance re- 
cipients that were greater than the 
national average; 13 of these 15 States 
had to give more-than-average finan- 
cial support to their public assistance 
programs in order to maintain them 
at those levels. On the other hand, 14 
of the 21 States paying less-than- 
average salaries also gave assistance 
at levels below the national average; 
in 12 of these 14 States the financial 
support given to the public assistance 
programs was less than average (table 
8). Among the 21 States paying the 
lower salaries, only seven made more- 
than-average effort to support the 
public assistance programs, whereas 
all but six of the States paying above- 
average salaries had to exert relatively 
large fiscal effort to finance the pro- 
grams. 

It would be risky, on the basis of 
this comparison, to classify any State 
as to its attitude toward public as- 
sistance and the workers who admin- 
ister it, since factors not immediately 
evident may be affecting the State’s 
position in the Nation as to salaries, 
effort, and average payments. Roughly 
speaking, however, the pattern indi- 
cates that States are motivated more 
by what they want to do about public 
assistance than by their relative fiscal 
capacity. 

This is not to say that all States 
could do equally well if they wanted 
to. Especially in States with limited 
income, there undoubtedly is not 
enough money to administer all State 
functions at adequate or nearly ade- 
quate levels. These States have to 
weigh an increase in one program 
against its cost to other public serv- 
ices. Although the problem is greatest 
in the lowest-income States, such 
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choices must be faced in varying de- 
grees in all States. 


Changes in Salaries, 1946-50 


Public assistance salaries have in- 
creased recently, but the increases do 
not, on the whole, represent a tend- 
ency on the part of the public to puta 
higher premium on services rendered. 
Salaries paid to public assistance 
workers were higher in 1950 than in 
1946,° but in general the increases did 
little more than keep up with the in- 
crease in the cost of living, which went 
up 27.7 percent between the 2 years. 
Salaries for field representatives were 
increased 27.9 percent, and those for 
caseworkers, 29.7 percent. Salaries of 
directors and supervisors went up 36.6 
and 34.2 percent, respectively—some- 
what more than living costs. 

The practice of paying low salaries 
to public assistance workers may be 
rooted in the history of social work 
employment in public agencies and in 
the fact that the development and 
acceptance of social work as a profes- 
sion is fairly recent and still continu- 
ing. Large-scale employment of per- 
sons in social work positions in public 
agencies dates back oniy io the 1930’s, 
when the Federai Emergency Relief 
Administration and the Worx Proj- 
ects Administration were organized. 
Under the FERA and WPA, because 
there were not enough trained re- 
cruits, a large number of untrained 
yeople—later trained on the job—-had 
to be hired to administer the huge 
public relief and work programs. Per- 
haps in part because they were un- 
trained, but certainly because all sala- 
ries were low in that depression 
period, the WPA and FERA employees 
in social work positions earned rela- 
tively low salaries. Social work thus 
moved into public employment at a 
low salary scale. 

It seems probable, also, that the low 
salaries are an indication that the 





* Vivian B. Norman and Dorothy R. 
Bucklin, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Table 8.—Median salaries of public assistance caseworkers, June 1950; average 
old-age assistance payments, June 1950; and State fiscal effort, 








year 1950' 
Item | Number | State 
States with above-average salaries - - 21 aseqvecesonaceaentecennionieclendeummiinneiinmann 
Above-average OAA payments. -- OD lostecccicccocupenccaubecameernnaemneesannae 
Above-average fiscal effort. ....-. 13 | Ariz., Calif., Kans., Maine, Mass., Mich., Minn., 
N. Y., Okia., Oreg., Gian Wash. 
Below-average fiscal effort... .._| 2\N.J., Ohio 
Below-average OAA payment... .| ee a a 
Above-average fiscal effort... ._. 2 is. 
Below-average fiscal effort... -... 4 D a i , Pa., Texas 
States with below-average salaries... Mh f. endecaserps tnbkesetins scebalh idl ceebath sawketae 
Above-average OAA payments. -- 7 lenweseoaretnenréhnenmnnsetemmeuslnaie 
Above-average effort...... 5 | Colo., Conn., Mont., N. H., R. I. 
Below-average fiscal effort. ...- 2 lowa, Nebr. 
Below-average OAA payment... 14 |. sosds ube secbebbe bh utedttssdadeinscasann 
Above-average fiscal effort. ..... 2| Ark. 7 , Mo. 
Below-average fiscal effort. .__.. 12 Ap. Ga., ody Ky. K Sere: Miss., N, C., N. Mex., 8. C., 
enn., Va 











1 Averages used are the median ($2,418) of the State 
medians of salaries and the median of the State aver- 
ages and percents, respectively, for average assistance 
payments and State fiscal e ort, (percent of income 
used for public assistance). Median salaries not 
computed for States with fewer than 50 caseworkers. 


public still does not entirely accept the 
fact that social work is a profession. 
This attitude, combined with the short 
supply of trained workers, probably 
accounts for the fact that in many 
States professional training in social 
work is not a prerequisite for em- 
ployment in social work positions, ex- 
cept those obviously requiring special 
knowledge or skills.® 

Each profession, as it has developed, 
has had to win public acceptance of 
the need for specialized training for 
the service provided. For centuries, for 
example, women nursed the sick in 
their families, but no special nursing 
techniques or skills, except those 
based on common sense and sympa- 
thetic interest, were recognized. With 
technical developments in medicine, 
the necessary nursing skills could be 
learned only through professional 
training, and nursing came to be ac- 


” The position held, for example, by 
medical-social consultants; by training or 
field supervisors, who carry certain kinds 
of supervisory or educational responsi- 
bility; or by child welfare workers, who 
provide certain special services and who 
in many States must, under present re- 
quirements for newly hired workers, have 
at least 1 year of social work training. 


Per capita income data not available for Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico; Hawaii pays next to the —— ~_ 
salary but makes a rE were oe - 
age assistance — ients; Puerto Rico pays — A lowest 
average makes a below-average payment 
to old-age tone recipients. 


cepted as a service to be provided by 
skilled practitioners. Similarly, the 
problems of the disadvantaged and 
the troubled were dealt with, until 
recently, only on the basis of common 
sense and sympathetic interest, and 
no other special skills for such work 
were recognized. 

Social work is still a new profession 
—newer than all the others with 
which salary comparisons were made 
at the beginning of the article. It has 
been only within the last 50 years that 
special knowledge and skills have been 
delineated and taught in schools of 
social work. The profession is still in 
the process of formulating and gain- 
ing acceptance for agreed-upon stand- 
ards for professional training and 
clearer identification of who is a “so- 
cial worker.” Higher compensation for 
social work services that are truly pro- 
fessional may come as (1) the social 
work profession develops a more uni- 
versally accepted definition of the 
field; (2) commensurate professional 
standards are enforced; and (3) these 
standards are understood and sup- 
ported by the public as necessary to 
protect the quality of the social serv- 
ices made available to the community. 
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Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951: 
Financial and Actuarial Aspects 


by ROBERT J. MyYeErs* 


The benefit provisions and legislative history of the 1951 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act were summarized in the 
February Bulletin. In this issue the Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration discusses the financial and actuarial 
implications of the amended law, with special emphasis on the 
provisions coordinating in some measure the railroad program 
with old-age and survivors insurance. 


HE 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act in- 
clude provisions for transfer- 

ring the wage records of short-term 
railroad workers to old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Congress also pro- 
vided for a financial interchange be- 
tween that program and the railroad 
retirement program designed to place 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund in the same position it 
would have held if all railroad em- 
ployment had always been covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance. The 
provisions for financial interchange 
are of special interest both to the per- 
sons administering the programs and 
to the general public, since they estab- 
lish the first coordination of this type 
between public retirement programs. 
The amendments (Public Law 234) 
were adopted in October 1951. They 
had been preceded by hearings in both 
Houses of Congress and went through 
a number of changes in the course of 
their legislative history. One version 
of the bill would have made the finan- 
cial interchange the subject of a joint 
study by the Social Security Admin- 
istration and the Railroad Retirement 
Board to be submitted to Congress by 
1956, but the law as enacted made it 
immediately effective. This timing 
had been strongly urged by both the 
Federal Security Agency and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in their testimony 
before the congressional committees, 
and it was also agreed to by the 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

2See Robert J. Myers and Wilbur J. 
Cohen, “Railroad Retirement Act Amend- 
ments of 1951: Benefit Provisions and 
Legislative History,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, February 1951. 
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employee group sponsoring the bill.” 
Financial Interchange 
Provisions 


According to the statement of the 
Railroad Retirement Board on H.R. 
3669, the purpose of the financial in- 
terchange provisions in that bill is as 
follows: 


It is an over-all adjustment to com- 
pensate the railroad-retirement sys- 
tem for the savings it affords to the 
social-security system from the sepa- 
rate existence of the former. The re- 
coupment of these savings contributes 
to making it possible to increase bene- 
fits as provided in the bill without 
affecting the financial soundness of 
the railroad-retirement system. The 
bill, in substance, declares it to be the 
Congressional policy that the social- 
security system shall neither profit 
nor lose from the existence of the 
separate railroad-retirement system. 
Because the railroad-retirement sys- 
tem covers an older group and a group 
which is in other respects a higher- 
cost segment of the national working 
populacion, it has achieved savings to 
the social-security system by remov- 
ing that higher cost segment from the 
coverage of that system. The bill uti- 
lizes these savings for increasing bene- 
fits under the railroad-retirement sys- 
tem without increasing the tax rates 
for the maintenance thereof.® 


*See Report of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare on S.1347 
(8S. Rept. 890, 82d Cong., Ist sess.), Oct. 4, 
1951, p. 14. As stated there, the wording in 
the section was drafted jointly by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 

* Report of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on H.R. 3669 (H. 
Rept. 976, 82d Cong., 1st sess.), September 
19, 1951, p. 63. 


In the testimony of the Social Se- 
curity Administration before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee it was argued, on 
the other hand, that the separate 
existence of the railroad retirement 
system would not result in a saving 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. On the question of whether 
the group covered by the railroad sys- 
tem is a higher-than-average-cost 
group, the Administration said: 


While it is true that for this group 
there are certain elements making for 
higher costs, on the one hand, other 
factors are present which act in the 
opposite direction. “Higher cost” fac- 
tors include an older age distribution 
and perhaps a lower average retire- 
ment age (because of the availability 
of larger benefits). On the other hand, 
“lower cost” factors include a higher 
wage level and a higher proportion of 
men (since women have superior mor- 
tality, lower average retirement age, 
and less regular employment, all of 
which increase costs and more than 
offset their lower cost due to having 
relatively less in supplementary and 
survivor benefits) .* 


The financial interchange provi- 
sions finally adopted are designed to 
provide for such continuing adjust- 
ments that, whatever the true situa- 
tion proves to be, the general objective 
of placing and maintaining the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund in the same position it would 
have been if railroad service had al- 
ways been covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance will be achieved. 


Cost Effects of Coordination 
Provisions 

According to the testimony of the 
Railroad Retirement Board on S.1347, 
as introduced, the provisions of that 
bill would have resulted in an “initial 
debt” of $700 million “owed” by the 
railroad retirement account to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. This amount would be more 


4 Senate Hearings, pp. 547 and 548. 
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than offset by annual transfers in the 
future, based on the developing ex- 
perience, from the trust fund to the 
railroad retirement account. It was 
estimated that the transfers would 
range generally from about $10 mil- 
lion to $60 million and average about 
$34 million a year.° 

On the basis of these estimates, the 
representative of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association testified that, 
since the net effect was a flow of funds 
to the railroad retirement system, 
there would be no need to transfer the 
“initial debt.” Instead, equitable 
treatment would be accorded both sys- 
tems if the railroad retirement pro- 
gram merely paid interest on this 
amount, with the interest payments 
being more than offset by the annual 
transfers for future developing ex- 
perience. This is the procedure estab- 
lished in the final legislation. 

The result of handling the financial 
interchange in this manner would, on 
the basis of Railroad Retirement 
Board estimates, be future annual 
transfers from old-age and survivors 
insurance to railroad retirement aver- 
aging about $13 million for the bill as 
introduced.’ Accordingly, under these 
estimates the old-age and survivors 
insurance system would not only have 
to transfer such amounts but would 
also under this bill have had the cost 
of granting wage credits for railroad 
service for employees having less than 
10 years of such service. 

Leaving the $700 million “initial 
debt” in the railroad retirement ac- 
count would result in the latter re- 
ceiving 3-percent interest*® on this 
amount but having to pay to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund only about 2'4-percent interest, 


'Senate Hearings, p. 238. The average 
figure is based on the level-cost calcula- 
tions, which show a gross reimbursement 
to railroad retirement for future experi- 
ence of 0.65 percent of a $5.2 billion an- 
nual payroll (Senate Committee Report, 
table III, items D and III, p. 16). 

*Ibid, p. 241. 

'The average figure is based on the 
level-cost calculations, which show a net 
reimbursement to railroad retirement for 
future experience amounting to 0.25 per- 
cent of a $5.2 billion annual payroll 
(Senate Committee Report, table III, item 
III, p. 16). 

*The statutory minimum interest rate 
provided by the Railroad Retirement Act 
for investments of the railroad retirement 
account. 
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since that is the average interest rate 
of the trust fund currently. The rail- 
road system would thus have a “net 
profit” (at the expense of the General 
Treasury) of $5% million per year. 

Estimates for S.1347, as introduced, 
were also presented in the testimony 
of the Social Security Administration. 
They agreed with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board estimate in the amount 
of the “initial debt” but indicated that 
the flow of funds would at all times be 
from the railroad retirement account 
to the trust fund and would average 
about $35 million a year on a net basis, 
assuming the “initial debt” would not 
be transferred.® 

The provisions of the final legisla- 
tion (notably the retention of the pre- 
vious law’s work clause applicable to 
retirement benefits) have an impor- 
tant effect on the financial interrela- 
tionships between the two systems. 
The Railroad Retirement Board esti- 
mate for the introduced bill (a net 
annual transfer from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund aver- 
aging $13 million, or 0.25 percent of 
railroad payroll) is reduced consider- 
ably and in fact reversed for the law 
as enacted (a net annual transfer to 
the trust fund averaging about $1.5 
million, or 0.03 percent of payroll) .° 
Correspondingly, an estimate pre- 
pared on the assumptions used in the 
Social Security Administration testi- 
mony would show a much larger aver- 
age transfer to the trust fund, prob- 
ably somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $45-50 million per year. 

The two sets of estimates agree on 
the cost to old-age and survivors in- 
surance of including the short-service 
railroad employees under that pro- 
gram rather than under the railroad 
program. Where the difference arises 
is in the estimates of whether the 
separate existence of the railroad re- 
tirement system does or does not re- 
sult in a saving to the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. According 
to the Railroad Retirement Board 
estimate, this saving amounts to 0.82 


*Senate Hearings, pp. 541-563 (espe- 
cially pp. 551-553). Also see Senate Com- 
mittee Report, p. 16, which indicates how 
the average figure was derived (net reim- 
bursement to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance for future experience of 0.69 percent 
of a $5.2 billion annual payroll). 

%” Senate Committee Report, table I, 
item F minus item E of column I, p. 11. 


percent of railroad payroll. According 
to the Social Security Administration 
figures (which use the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board estimate of the cost 
for short-service employees), the 
separate existence of the railroad re- 
tirement system increases costs for 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system by 0.12 percent of railroad 
payroll or about 0.005 percent of the 
covered payroll under old-age and 
survivors insurance.+ 

The figures given earlier reflect the 
combined effect of the financial inter- 
change provisions and transferring 
the short-service railroad employees 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. It would have been possible 
for Congress to have enacted only one 
of these two provisions. The independ- 
ent effect on the old-age and survivors 
insurance system of the financial in- 
terchange provisions as they related 
to the introduced version of 8.1347, 
modified for a $300 monthly wage 
base, is indicated in the following 
tabulation: 





Percent of railroad 
payroll 





Item Railroad Social 

Retire- 
ment Admin- 
Board 
estimate | estimate 





Transfer from old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund 
to railroad retirement ac- 

count sched . 25 —.69 

Cost to old-age and survivors 

insurance for short-service 

CNN 8s os ocdieateiicoan . 57 . 57 





Savings to old-age and survi- 
vors insurance because of 
separate existence of railroad 
SUN. 5 daw dibennadiboaied . 82 —.12 











1 Cost of paying additional benefits on basis of wage 
credits given for railroad service, 

ource: Senate Committee Report, table III, item 

IIL. and table IV, footnote 4, pp. 16 and 17. 


As was indicated above, since the 
legislation provides for continuing 
transfers between the two systems, 
future experience will definitely indi- 
cate whether the “savings to the old- 


“The Senate Committee Report (p. 16) 
states that the Social Security Adminis- 
tration testimony “denies the existence of 
any savings to the social security system 
from the separate existence of the railroad 
retirement system” but that “this denial 
is not supported” by the figures. As indi- 
cated here, however, the Social Security 
Administration estimate shows the exis- 
tence of a small “loss” to the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. 
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age and survivors insurance system 
because of the separate existence of 
the railroad retirement system” are 
positive or negative. 


Operation of Interchange 
Provisions 


Although the over-all objective of 
the financial interchange provisions is 
simple, the provisions themselves are 
somewhat complicated. They are sum- 
marized in the box on page 18. 

A specific numerical example will 
help to clarify the manner in which 
the adjustment might work out under 
the provisions of section 5(k) (2). It is 
emphasized that the figures used are 
purely hypothetical and are not esti- 
mates of what the situation may be. 
Thus, many of the assumptions are 
made merely to show how different 
situations would be handled rather 
than to indicate how events will de- 
velop. First, assume that the interest 
rate, as calculated under subpara- 
graph (D),™” is 2% percent for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1953 (de- 
termined as of May 31), and 2% per- 
cent, 2% percent, and 25% percent, 
respectively, for each of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. Assume further 
that all events take place at the latest 
time permitted. The following events, 
listed in their chronological order, 
would then occur. 


Event 1—On January 1, 1954, in 
accordance with subparagraph (A), 
it is determined that as of June 30, 
1952, the amount in the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund would 
have been $17,100 million if railroad 
service had always been covered, as 
against an actual trust fund of $16,400 
million, so that the “initial debt” is 
$700 million. 

Determining the size that the trust 
fund would have been if railroad 
service had always been covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance is a 
relatively simple matter and may be 
done quite precisely, since the deter- 
mination depends on past experience 
and does not involve prediction or 
projection into the future. The addi- 
tional taxes from railroad employ- 
ment for each year back through 1937 


“The computation is similar to that 
used in determining the interest rate for 
new investments for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. 


are readily calculable, since the rail- 
road payrolls are known and the 
pertinent old-age and survivors in- 
surance tax rates can be applied 
against them (after proper allowance 
for the $3,000 maximum annual tax- 
able wage during 1937-50 and $3,600 
thereafter). The amount of addi- 
tional benefit payments that would 
have been made each year can also be 
readily calculated from proper sam- 
ples, although this procedure is some- 
what more complicated. Then the 
additional administrative expenses 
can be approximated from the actual 
administrative expenses of both agen- 
cies. 

Finally, these additional tax re- 
ceipts, benefit payments, and admin- 
istrative expenses can be added to the 
actual figures, plus interest at the 
actual rate earned on the trust fund 
each year in the past so as to yield 
the resulting hypothetical accumu- 
lated trust fund. 


Event 2.—On January 1, 1954, in 
accordance with subparagraph (B), 
the interest is determined for the 
fiscal year 1953 (at a rate of 2% per- 
cent) on the amount of the “initial 
debt” determined in Event 1. This 
amount ($1534 million) is immedi- 
ately transferred to the trust fund 
from the railroad retirement account. 
Since the interest was due June 30, 
1953, payment was 6 months late and 
the trust fund has lost about $150,000, 
but the loss will be made up by the 
yearly determination of “the position 
of the Trust Fund.” Moreover, in 
future years, the interest on the “ini- 
tial debt” is to be paid promptly when 
due according to the provisions of the 
law. 


Event 3—On June 15, 1954, in ac- 
cordance with subparagraph (C), it 
is determined that as of June 30, 1953, 
the holdings of the trust fund would 
have been $19,625 million if railroad 
service had always been covered, as 
against an “actual” trust fund of 
$19,600 million, made up of $18,900 
million of assets in the fund (includ- 
ing the interest received January 1, 
1954, under Event 2) and the $700 
million “initial debt” under Event 1. 
Accordingly, there is a “current defi- 
cit” in the trust fund amounting to 
$25 million. 


Event 4—On June 25, 1954, in 
accordance with subparagraph (C), 
the $25 million of “current deficit” as 
of the end of the fiscal year 1953, 
determined under Event 3, is trang. 
ferred from the railroad retirement 
account to the trust fund. With this 
amount is transferred about $550,000 
in interest thereon (at the rate of 2% 
percent, applicable to the fiscal year 
1953) for the 11 months and 25 days 
following the end of the fiscal year 
1953. 


Event 5—On June 30, 1954, in 
accordance with subparagraph (B), 
interest (at the rate of 2% percent) 
is determined for the fiscal year 1954 
on the “initial debt” of $700 million, 
determined in Event 1. This interest 
amounts to $16.6 million and is im- 
mediately transferred from the rail- 
road retirement account to the trust 
fund. 


Event 6—On June 15, 1955, in 
accordance with subparagraph (C), 
it is determined that as of June 30, 
1954, the trust fund would have been 
$22,750 million if railroad service had 
always been covered as against an 
“actual” trust fund of $22,800 million, 
made up of $22,100 million of assets 
in the trust fund (including receipts 
under Events 2, 4, and 5) and $700 
million of “initial debt.” Accordingly, 
there is a “current surplus” of $50 
million in the trust fund. This 
amount due the railroad retirement 
account can be handled in either of 
two ways—by paying it to the rail- 
road retirement account within 10 
days along with accumulated interest 
(the reverse of Event 4), or by off- 
setting it against the “initial debt” 
determined in Event 1. If the latter 
procedure is followed, as presumably 
it will be, the $50 million is offset as 
of July 1, 1954, against the “initial 
debt.” 


Event 7—On June 30, 1955, in 
accordance with subparagraph (B), 
interest (at the rate of 242 percent) 
is determined for the fiscal year 1955 
on the “initial debt” of $700 million, 
determined in Event 1, minus the $50 
million offset under Event 6. This 
interest amounts to $16% million and 
is immediately transferred from the 
railroad retirement account to the 
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trust fund. It will be noted that the 
procedure in Event 6—making the 
offset effective at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1955—-yields the proper re- 
sult for interest determination. The 
$50 million “current surplus” is deter- 
mined as of June 30, 1954, and, ac- 
cordingly, is offset against the “initial 
debt” at that time. Interest for the 
fiscal year 1955, accordingly, is only 
on the difference between these two 


items. 


Event 8—On June 15, 1956, in 
accordance with subparagraph (C), 
it is determined that as of June 30, 
1955, the trust fund would have been 
$27,290 million if railroad service had 
always been covered. The “actual” 
trust fund is, however, $27,250 million, 
made up of $26,600 million of assets 
(including receipts under Events 2, 4, 
5, and 7) and $650 million that repre- 
sents the difference between the “ini- 
tial debt,” determined in Event 1, and 
the offset made in Event 6. Accord- 
ingly, there is a “current deficit” of 
$40 million in the trust fund. 


Event 9—On June 25, 1956, in 
accordance with subparagraph (C), 
the $40 million of “current deficit” 
as of the end of the fiscal year 1955, 
determined under Event 8, is trans- 
ferred from the railroad retirement 
account to the trust fund. To this 
amount is added almost $1 million in 
interest (at the rate of 2% percent, 
applicable to the fiscal year 1955) for 
the 11 months and 25 days following 
the end of the fiscal year 1955. 


Event 10.—On June 30, 1956, in 
accordance with subparagraph (B), 
interest (at the rate of 25g percent) is 
determined for the fiscal year 1956 on 
the “initial debt” of $700 million, 
determined in Event 1, minus the $50 
million offset under Event 6. This 
interest amounts to about $17.1 mil- 
lion and is immediately transferred 
from the railroad retirement account 
to the trust fund. 


Actuarial Cost Estimates 


The actuarial staff of the Railroad 
Retirement Board presented a number 
of cost estimates for the various bills 
introduced and the changes made as 
legislative action developed. Most of 
these cost estimates were on the basis 
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of a single figure representing the net 
level premium required to support 
the benefits in perpetuity, taking into 
account interest at the rate of 3 per- 
cent.'8 

The resulting level premium costs 
can be compared with what is, in 
effect, the level contribution rate for 
the system—that is, 124% percent of 
payroll, which is the combined em- 
ployer-employee rate effective for all 
years after 1951 (the 1951 rate was 12 
percent). 

The estimated level premium costs 
under the old law, the various bills 
considered, and the final legislation 
are shown below. 


Plan Cost as percent of payroll 
COG Biss. Wks tbadivisieBies 34 12.60 
H.R. 3669 (and 8.1347) 

as tepoGwees ... Hise ch rcesoevas 13.90 
H.R. 3755 (and 8.1353) 

OS SOTIOOR ’ 6 .0a5,605,0.06 0 00k on 115.70 
H.R. 3755 (and S. 1353) as revised.. 14.40 
Si SEs” odds cakhébesesbasdnade 13.49 


H.R. 3669 as reported to House... 14.71 
H.R. 3669 as passed by House ....' 16.40 
H.R. 3669 (and 8.1347) as passed 


1Estimates developed for this article on 
basis of official figures of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, modified for consistent 
payroll base and approximate benefit pro- 
visions. 


The cost figures are all on a com- 
parable basis as to the total equivalent 
level annual payroll assumed—$4.9 
billion when the maximum taxable 
and creditable wage is $300 a month, 
$5.3 billion for a $350 wage base, and 
$5.5 billion for a $400 wage base. 


*% The use of a single cost figure here 
and in the succeeding discussion does not 
mean that the actuarial estimates can be 
made so precisely. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board has always recognized this 
fact in its presentation of a single cost 
figure—for instance, in its Fourth Actu- 
arial Valuation, which states: “It should, 
however, be realized that it is virtually 
impossible with respect to a system of 
this size in which there is great variability 
in basic factors to develop a precise cost 
figure. At best, the level rate ...can be 
looked upon as the most probable point 
in a range within which the true costs of 
the system lie.” (Annual Report of the 
Railroad Retirement Board for Fiscal Year 
1949, p. 175.) This same general conclu- 
sion was stated in the Second Actuarial 
Valuation: “No precise figure can be set 
down as to the exact cost of the benefits 
provided under the Railroad Retirement 
Act.” (Annual Report of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board for Fiscal Year 1943, p. 
119.) 


According to these figures, the old 
law was almost exactly in financial 
balance, since its cost was virtually 
the same as the future contribution 
rate. H.R. 3669, as introduced, had 
a cost estimated to be about 14% per- 
cent of payroll in excess of the ccn- 
tribution rate. The substantial bene- 
fit increases provided were partly 
offset by savings resulting from the 
higher wage base of $400, the appli- 
cability of the old-age and survivors 
insurance work clause, the financial 
interchange provisions with old-age 
and survivors insurance, and the 
elimination of benefits for short- 
service railroad employees. 

H.R. 3755, as introduced, had a cost 
estimated at more than 3 percent of 
payroll higher than the contribution 
rate because the substantial benefit 
increases were not offset by any sav- 
ings. For similar reasons, the revision 
of this bill would still have cost 
almost 2 percent in excess of the con- 
tribution rate. 

H.R. 4641 was estimated to cost only 
about 1 percent of payroll in excess 
of the contribution rate, in part be- 
cause of the smaller benefit increases 
provided for retired workers and in 
part because of the savings due to the 
introduction of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance work clause. 

H.R. 3669, as reported to the House, 
had an estimated cost fairly close to 
that of the revised H.R. 3755, which 
it closely paralleled except for pro- 
viding an increase in survivor benefits. 
As passed by the House, however, H.R. 
3669 had the highest cost of any of 
the bills—almost 4 percent of payroll 
in excess of the contribution rate. 
This substantial difference resulted 
from the introduction of spouse’s 
annuities and the incorporation of 
the “old-age and survivors insurance 
minimum guarantee” benefit provi- 
sion.** 

S. 1347, as passed by the Senate, 
had an estimated cost of about 1% 
percent of payroll in excess of the con- 
tribution rate, or roughly the same 
as the original version of the bill, since 
the changes raising the cost (lowering 
the wage base, eliminating the old- 
age and survivors insurance work 
clause, and increasing slightly the 
retirement annuities) offset those de- 
~ See the Bulletin, February 1952, pp. 
7-11. 
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Financial Interchange With Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance 


ProOvISIONS OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT FOR FINANCIAL INTERCHANGE 
WITH O.p-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE SYSTEM: 


Section 5. (k)(2)(A) The Board and the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator shall determine, no iater than January 1, 1954, the amount 
which would place the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund (hereafter termed “Trust Fund’’) in the same position in 
which it would have been at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, if service as an employee after December 31, 1936, had been 
included in the term “employment” as defined in the Social Security 
Act and in the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. * 


(B) On ganuary 1, 1954, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
at the close of each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954 . . . the Board shall certify .. . for transfer . . . to the 
Trust Fund, interest for such fiscal year at the rate specified in sub- 
paragraph (D) on the amount determined under subparagraph (A) 
less the sum of all offsets made under subparagraph (C). 


(C) At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and each fiscal 
year thereafter, the Board and the Federal Security Administrator 
shall determine the amount, if any, which if added to or subtracted 
from the Trust Fund would place such Trust Fund in the same position 
in which it would have been if service as an employee after December 
31, 1936, had been included in the term “employment” as defined in 
the Social Security Act and in the Federal Insurance Contributions 


Act.... 


(D) For the purposes of subparagraphs (B) and (C), for any fiscal 
year, the rate of interest to be used shall be equal to the average rate 
of interest, computed as of May 31 preceding the close of such fiscal 
year, borne by all interest-bearing obligations of the United States 
then forming a part of the public debt; except that where such average 
rate is not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 per centum, the rate of interest 
shall be the multiple of one-eighth of 1 per centum next lower than 


such average rate. 











creasing the cost (reducing, on the 
whole, the amounts of the survivor 
and dependent’s benefits) . 

The cost of the legislation finally 
enacted is estimated at almost 2 per- 
cent of payroll in excess of the con- 
tribution rate. The cost was increased 
somewhat over that of the bill passed 
by the Senate because the former 
wage base of $300 a month was re- 
tained as contrasted with the $350 
base provided in the Senate version. 

The lack of balance between the 
cost and the contribution rates indi- 
cated above undoubtedly was one of 
the important reasons for the adop- 
tion of Senate Concurrent Resolution 


tem, including its relationship with 


old-age and survivors insurance. Dur- 
ing the hearings, many witnesses 
testified that a margin of 1 percent 
of payroll between cost and contribu- 
tion rate was reasonable and could 
readily be acceptable; their argument 
was based on the consistent over- 
statement of costs in the past. This 
overstatement had occurred primarily 
because of the steadily rising wage 
level during the past decade. As wages 
rise, the cost of the system, like the 
cost of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, is decreased when measured as 
a percentage of payroll because of the 
weighted benefit formula, under which 
workers with low wages receive bene- 
fits that are proportionately higher 
than those with higher wages. Rais- 
ing the maximum wage base reduces 





the cost of the system for this same 


reason. 
The distribution of the estimated 
level premium cost of 14.43 percent of 
payroll under the final legislation, by 
the various categories of benefits and 
other cost items, is indicated below. 











Item |Cost as percent 
of payroll 
Net level premium cost_....__. 14. 43 
Retirement benefits... ._...... . 12. 00 
Age annuities and pensions ' __ 7.74 
Disability annuities payable before 
| ae eeeve 1.71 
—v annuities payable after 
eine adeecaameres 1. 52 
Spouse’s annuities _-...............- 1.08 
Survivor benefits _____- dadindoniion 3.28 
A widow’s annuities ?_.______. 2.16 
idowed mother’s annuities... _. 15 
Child’s annuities. _................ | 
Lum death payments ..._.. .19 
Residual death payments-_---__._.. 4 


Other costs and credits: 
Allowance for minimum and maxi- 


mum provisions. ............ i 23 
Administrative expenses._......._. 14 
Net financial interchange with old- | 

age and survivors insurance *____. .6 
EE GR ccncnadmtthesnocces *—1.30 


1 Pensions are those taken over from former railroad 
pension plans in 1937. 

3 Includes the relatively small amount of widower’s 
and t’s annuities. 

+ Represents net balance of credits to old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund of taxes (both past 
and future) at old and survivors insurance rates 
based on all employment (level cost of 6.00 
percent) over credit from trust fund on account of 
additional benefits that would have been payable 
under old-age and survivors insurance with respect 
to employees with at least 10 years of railroad service 
(level cost of 5.97 percent). 

4 Credit item to help meet the benefit and adminis- 
trative costs; relates interest at a rate of 3 percent on 
the present account to the $4.9 billion annua! payroll. 


Source: Senate Committee Report, table I, p. 11. 


By far the greatest part of the cost 
is for retirement benefits for persons 
aged 65 and over—that is, for age 
annuities (most of which are payable 
to those over age 65) and for disability 
annuities payable after age 65. Asa 
result of the financial interchange 
provisions, there is a small cost to the 
railroad retirement system for net 
transfers to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, amounting to 
0.03 percent of railroad payroll. 

On the whole, these provisions, 
along with that transferring short- 
service employees to the old-age and 
survivors insurance system, have 
financial advantages for the railroad 
retirement program. Although the 
estimate indicates a small transfer 
of funds from the railroad retirement 
system, it does not indicate specifically 
the savings due to the removal of the 
short-service employees, which is 
taken into account in the estimated 
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cost of the various benefits. Accord- 
ing to this estimate the railroad re- 
tirement system might have a rela- 
tively small amount to transfer to the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, but the amount is far more than 
offset by the employer and employee 
contributions with respect to the 
short-service employees that the rail- 
road retirement system, in effect, col- 
lects and retains. No benefits other 
than the residual death payment, 
which in virtually all cases will either 
not be due or not be claimed because 
of the survivor’s lack of knowledge, 
can be payable by the railroad retire- 
ment system with respect to the wage 
records on which these contributions 
are based. 

Year-by-year projections of the es- 
timated operation of the railroad re- 
tirement program were presented 
during the hearings only for the old 
law and for H.R. 3669 as introduced.® 
Under the old law the benefit dis- 
bursements for the calendar year 1952 
were estimated at $357 million, which 
represents 55 percent of the estimated 
contribution income of $649 million. 
Under H.R. 3669, as introduced, the 
estimated benefit disbursements for 
1952 were $460 million, or 62 percent 
of the estimated contribution income 
of $739 million (an increase from the 
contribution income under the pre- 
vious law because of the higher maxi- 
mum taxable wage base). For the 


= Senate Hearings, pp. 217 and 238. 


legislation enacted, a comparable 
estimate of the benefit disbursements 
for 1952 is $462 million,’® or 71 per- 
cent of the estimated contribution 
income of $649 million (same as the 
contribution income under the old 
law because of no change in the tax- 
rate schedule and wage base). Bene- 
fit disbursements under the new law 
in 1952 will be about $105 million 
higher than under the earlier provi- 
sions, an increase of almost one-third, 
and will represent about 9 percent of 
covered payrolls. 


Administrative Workloads 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance of the Social Security 
Administration will have a large 
amount of additional administrative 
work as a result of the new railroad 
retirement legislation, primarily be- 
cause of the transfer of the short- 
service cases and the provisions re- 
stricting duplication of benefits under 
the two programs. 

New claims arising from the trans- 
fer of wage credits for workers who 
die or retire with less than 10 years 
of railroad service will average about 
16,000 a year in the immediate future. 
In order that the Railroad Retirement 
Board may adjust its retirement bene- 
fits for those who are also receiving 


4* Estimate made by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. Later estimates of the pay- 
ments in 1952 are slightly lower—$340 
million under the old law and $440 mil- 
lion under the present law. 


old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits, the Bureau must process immedi- 
ately a backlog of about 32,000 cases, 
while the future workload will vary 
between 10,000 and 15,000 cases each 
year. 

Further, old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits will have to be recal- 
culated for individuals currently on 
the rolls who have had some railroad 
earnings since 1936. Any increases 
will, on the whole, be relatively small, 
so that this work has been budgeted 
for 1953, when the recalculations will 
be made and adjusted payments made 
retroactively to November 1, 1951. It 
is estimated that 60,000 old-age in- 
surance beneficiaries will be affected. 
Dependent’s benefits will also be in- 
volved in about one-third of the cases. 

The additional administrative work 
for the Social Security Administration 
described above will, in the long run, 
be reimbursed by the railroad retire- 
ment system through the operation 
of the financial interchange provi- 
sions. Any such extra expenses will, 
as is the case for all administrative 
costs, be paid out of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, which 
will be decreased thereby. Accord- 
ingly, the difference between the 
“actual” fund and the fund that would 
have been accumulated if railroad 
service had always been covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance will 
be increased, and the transfer from 
the railroad retirement account will 
be that much larger. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Proposed Budget for 
Social Security and 
Related Programs, 1952-53 


The Budget submitted by President 
Truman for the fiscal year 1952-53 
includes budgetary expenditures esti- 
mated at $85.4 billion and budget re- 
ceipts, under present tax laws, 
estimated at $71.0 billion. The ex- 
penditures are the largest proposed 
for any year since World War II. In 
referring to the size of the Budget, 
President Truman expressed his hope 
that budget expenditures can be re- 
duced after the fiscal year 1953-54 
when “we should have completed most 
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of our currently planned military ex- 
pansion.” 

More than 75 percent of the total 
expenditures included in the Budget 
are for major national security pro- 
grams and related programs, such as 
economic stabilization. Expenditures 
for all other Government programs 
will be nearly $1 billion less than the 
total anticipated for the current fiscal 
year. For some programs the amounts 
would be reduced, but for others the 
present level would be held or raised. 

The Budget message cites the gains 
made in social insurance as a result 
of the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act and goes on to recom- 


mend an additional increase in old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. 
Because of the rising wage level, it is 
pointed out, the receipts of the old- 
age and survivors insurance system 
are greater than needed to meet the 
costs of the present scale of benefits. 
The average old-age benefit could be 
raised by about $5 a month, which 
would bring the average amount paid 
to a retired worker to $47, without 
necessitating any increase in the pres- 
ent schedule of contribution rates. 
The presentation of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund opera- 
tions includes an estimate of an ad- 
ditional $225 million expenditure for 
this purpose in 1952-53. The Presi- 
dent also recommended that coverage 
be further extended to include “mem- 
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Table 1.—Summary of estimated ex- 
penditures for social security and 
Po ay ened under present and 
foettes , fiscal year 
195 I 

[In millions} 
Expenditures 
Source of funds Bad og Pro- 
Total | legis- . 
lation lation 
| Tee $6,904 | $6, 579 $325 
General funds. _.......... 2,865 | 2,765 100 
Trust total........| 4,039] 3,814 225 
Old-age and 
ene east Sand... 2,562 | 2,337 225 
-~ sm ec eet 707 SEP Sccckdce 
Railroad retirement ac- 
Cis caciasestncete 447 ig ES 
Federal em ’ re- 
tirement funds... .... 322 322 hetdsheae 
1Includes placement and unemployment insur- 
ance activities of the Department of Labor and the 

Railroad Retirement Board, classified under “‘labor’’ 

in the Budget. 

Source: The the United States Government 

for the Fiscal Year June 30, 1953. 


bers of the Armed Forces, public em- 
ployees, farmers, farm and household 
workers not regularly employed by a 
single employer, and other employed 
groups not covered by a publicly spon- 
sored insurance system”; that the 
existing limitation on taxable earn- 
ings ($3,600 a year) “be brought up 
to date”; and that provision be made 
for permanent and total disability 
protection. 

Upward adjustments in monthly as- 
sistance payments are justified, Presi- 
dent Truman stated, in view of in- 
creases in the cost of living. To this 
end, the Budget includes $100 million 
for proposed legislation providing ad- 
ditional help to the States, on a 
matching basis, to achieve more ade- 
quate assistance levels. 

In addition, the President recom- 
mended that legislation be enacted to 
provide aid for medical education and 
local public health units and urged 
that Congress give consideration to 
his recommendations of April 6, 1950, 
for improvements in the Federal- 
State system of unemployment insur- 
ance. 


Expenditures 

Total expenditures for social secu- 
rity and related programs in 1952-53 
from both general funds and trust 
accounts are estimated at $6,904 mil- 
lion (table 1), of which $2,865 million 
would be from general funds and 


$4,039 million from trust accounts. 
Most of the total will be spent for 
programs under existing legislation; 
$325 million is for the proposed legis- 
lation increasing old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits and the 


amount of Federal aid for public as. 
sistance payments. No amounts are 
included in the Budget, however, for 
the other recommended changes in 
social security and related programs. 

Estimated expenditures for public 


Table 2.—Expenditures and recommended new obligational authority, ex- 
cluding trust accounts, for social security and related programs, fiscal years 














1950-51, 1951-52, and 1952-53 
[In millions] 
Expenditures es 
j mended 
Program or agency Estimated , new 
Ee ligational 
1950-51 authority 
| 1951-52 | 1952-53 | fr 1953 
| | 
Total, including proposed legislation........................| $2,560 | $2,879 2, 865 2 
Total, excluding proposed iegislation ......................... | 2,560 | 2,879 2, 765 . bs 
Placement and unemployment insurance administration: 
ie lng, 36. Sete. oconentides 183 | 189 192 204 
i i TE i SS 6 10 ll u 
Retirement and dependents’ insurance: 
Simeed ES STM RE SE LE a 608 773 723 7B 
Public assistance: : - : : 
Federal Security Agency: 
Ed, 22a, SE SS sas. coebabaend | 1,187; 1,182 1,142 1, 142 
Pro SE SALT Sa ee Saas 100 100 
Aid to s groups: | 
Vocational rehabilitation (Federal Security Agency). ..........| 17 | 22 24 4 
School lunch (Department of Agriculture)................____- | 83 S4 83 83 
Indian welfare and other (Department of Interior and other). _.| 37 | 45 | 61 63 
Accident compensation (Department of Labor) ................_- 27 37 37 37 
Promotion of public health (Federal Security Agency and other) _| 305 382 341 268 
Crime control and correction (Department of Justice and other)__! 109 | 133 133 135 
Defense orn facilities and services (Federal Security | 
ET PS Re ar ee oe! Were 





Source: The Budget . . . for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1963. 


Table 3.—Social security and related trust fund operations, fiscal years 1950-51, 
1951-52, and 1952-53 


[In millions] 




















| Estimated 
> , | Actual, 
Fund and item 1950-51 
1951-52 52-53 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: 

Receipts: 

Appropriations (equal to Federal insurance contributions) _......._. $3, 120 $3, 850 $4, 030 
ES EE EES EE’ * DRS RRS 291 342 407 
Expenditures (benefits and administrative expenses): 
I eewenbecesecee —1, 568 —2, 059 —2, 337 
Proposed legislation _ - <-- tA D... A EE: + SEN ER —225 
eR sik dno Sicinccs ddstb a iiicnececéccccecocevebe an 1, 842 2, 133 1, 875 
I a 14, 72 16, 858 18, 733 
Unemployment trust fund: 

Receipts: 

Deposits by States and railroad unemployment taxes...............___- 1,378 1,319 1, 351 
Giri «tei dest, thchh Guhdackd chitetnncnchibieouitbalacchen~ne 164 182 208 

Expenditures (State and railroad withdrawals for benefits) ndoeGt. : —898 —856 —707 

oo SS i SE ES eae eee ih. Scke 644 | 645 852 

A a  ceteiceeedniuiblinen 8, 068 8, 713 9, 565 

Rai retirement account: 

Receipts: 
a cere menmnanennncenacs 608 77: 723 
I I a ees oe sid ocncckliidcocabdadacedas 70 79 Ww 

E tures OR, MRNESIND, GRE CRONIES)... « .- < - 2cnncccnccnescscece<- —321 —397 —447 

IE, 35 oda h ida sbadbsscesulabudckdccccccscccctscccceccesess 357 455 366 

cts sedid ccobtneubeccdédlibasécpeabeskooaes 2, 445 | 2, 900 | 3, 266 

Federal employees’ retirement funds: | 
I EE Le eee 378 | 415 413 
Transfer from Budget accounts and other_........................-..... 305 310 | 465 

Saath ascinenbouptiiicpeeniasessccntstbocccccqnpnnetoasescoccenee= 165 189 | 216 
tures (annuities, refunds, and expenses) ......................... —270 —300 —32 

IIR iS ek 8 oe i... sadbncdiidocseecbodeso 578 | 614 772 
TE a ee a NE 4, 418 | 5, 032 5, 804 

Source: The Budget ... for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1953. 
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assistance in 1952-53 constitute more 
than 43 percent of the $2,865 million 
to be spent from general funds for 
all social security and related pur- 
poses (table 2). Caseloads for old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children, and the Federal grants 
for these programs, have recently 
been declining, largely because of high 
employment and the strengthened 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. The proposed increase of $100 
million in Federal aid for public as- 
sistance would, however, make total 
grants larger in 1952-53 than in the 
present fiscal year. 

One-fourth of the estimated total 
is accounted for by transfers of pay- 
roll taxes, collected from railroad 
workers and employers, to the rail- 
road retirement trust account. 

The remainder is for administra- 
tion of the placement and unemploy- 
ment insurance services, aid to special 
groups—which includes the school 
lunch program and vocational re- 
habilitation—accident compensation, 
crime control and correction, defense 
community facilities and services, and 
public health. The decline in the 
amount proposed for public health 
in 1952-53 results from the curtail- 
ment of outlays for hospital construc- 
tion, reflecting the Administration’s 
policy of holding new construction to 
a minimum. 

Recommended grants to State and 
local governments, including those 
called for under proposed public as- 


Table 4.—Social insurance contribu- 
tions and taxes collected, fiscal years 
1950-51, 1951-52, and 1952-53 











{In millions} 
Estimated 
Program Actual,/_.___ 
1950-51 } 
1951-52) 1952-53 
Te i teed $5,679 | $6,569 | $6,740 
Employment taxes -__- 5,303 | 6,157 6, 330 
Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act. ...... 3, 120 3, 850 4, 080 
Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. _.....-. 234 257 | 269 
Carriers Taxing Act ---- 578 740 | 690 
Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. .| 10 10 11 
Deposits by States '..../ 1,363 | 1,300| 1,330 
Federal employers retire - 
Ment acts, employee | 
contributions... ....... 375| 412) 410 





' State payroll tax collections for unemployment 
eee Spertes in the Federal unemployment 





Bource: The Budget . . . for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1963. 
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Table 5.—Appropriations, transfers, and expenditures, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, for grants to States and administrative expenses, fiscal years 1950-51, 
1951-52, and 1952-53 












































{In thousands] 
| Appropriations and transfers Expenditures ; 
Bureau and item Enacted Estimated 
Actual, or dames 4 Actual, | See 
1950-61 | proposed, 1952 53" 1950-51 
1951-52 1951-52 1952-53 
Total, Social Security Administration:| | 
Including proposed legislation - - - . ./$1, 392, 432 |$1, 273, 544 |$1,360,629 |$1, 201,445 |$1, 304,436 /$1, 364,198 
Excluding proposed legislation... 1, 392, 432 | 1, 273, 544 | 1, 260, 629 | 1,291,445 | 1,304,436 | 1, 264,198 
Grants to States, total: 
Including proposed legislation.--| 1,310,250 | 1,181,500 | 1,270,000 | 1,213,822 | 1,212,371 | 1,273,111 
Excluding proposed legislation. ..| 1,310,250 | 1,181,500 | 1,170,000 | 1,213,822 | 1,212,371 | 1,178,111 
Salaries and expenses. ............- 78, 488 1 88,310 90, 629 73, 929 88, 331 91, 
Ober ess . S25. eed 3, 604 AE eer eee. mam 3, 604 Se eee 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
urance: 
Salaries and expenses... -.............. 5 56,988 | ' 260,270 8 62, 100 52, 571 60, 351 62, 573 
Reimbursement to general fund for 
administrative expenses...........| 417, 538 423,740 | 424,000 17, 538 23, 740 24, 000 
Reimbursement for benefits payable | 
to survivors of certain World War | 
PR ati an a, 3, 694 et 3, 694 ®, 796}. cc 2is 
Bureau of Public Assistance: | 
iat i EE RE eR 1, 280, 000 | 1,150,000 | 1,140,000 | 1,185,764 | 1,179,928 | 1, 140,000 
Proposed legislation, grants to States_|...........|-..----..-- t 5B OEP hi ccicdiaustebedtebeben 100, 000 
Salaries and expenses. ............... 1, 463 1,668 | 1,649 1,404 1,622 1,657 
Children’s Bureau: 
Grants to States. .................... 30, 250 31, 500 30, 000 28, 058 32, 443 33,111 
Salaries and expenses. ............... 1, 500 1, 505 1, 587 1, 442 1, 564 1, 586 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, sal- 
aries and expenses. -.............-.. 761 822 1,078 737 838 1, 058 
Office of the Commissioner, salaries 
eae 223 215 | 215 211 214 213 
________—_—_—_ ei i TER ELIE ED lecescescces Wee 26 jg BAe Se. 
‘Includes a proposed supplemental amount to + Represents maximum amount for salaries and 
meet cost of salary increases in the Bureau of Old- expenses payable from the old-age and survivors in- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in 1952. surance trust fund. 
2 Reimbursement to old-age and survivors in- ‘ Expenditures; appropriation amounts not sep- 
surance trust fund for expenses incurred in paying  fately available. 
benefits to survivors of certain World War II vet- Source: The Budget ... for the Fiscal Year Ending 
erans. June 30, 1958. 


sistance legislation and that part of lower in the fiscal years 1951-52 and 
hospital construction grants going to 1952-53 than in 1950-51 because firms 
private nonprofit institutions, total that have had low unemployment will 
$1,742 million and make up more than pay lower taxes. Despite increased un- 
60 percent of estimated budgetary employment in certain areas, the level 
expenditures for social security and of unemployment and of benefit ex- 
related programs in 1951-52. Grants penditures is also expected to be lower 
for these purposes constitute 58 per- in both years than it was in 1950-51. 
cent of all present and proposed The net accumulation of the fund 
grants to State and local governments, during 1952-53 is expected to be $852 
as defined in the Budget, for the fiscal million as compared with $645 million 


year 1952-53. during the year ended June 30, 1952; 
. total assets on June 30, 1953, are esti- 
Trust Fund Operations mated at $9,565 million. 


Both the receipts and expenditures The balances of the railroad retire- 
of the old-age and survivors insurance ment account and the Federal em- 
trust fund are expected to continue ployee’s retirement funds are expected 
to rise in 1952-53 (table 3). The net toincrease during 1952-53 and to total 
accumulation of the fund, after allow- an estimated $3,266 million and $5,804 
ance for the proposed increase in million, respectively, on June 30, 1953. 
benefit payments, is expected to be It is estimated that the combined bal- 
$1,875 million. The balance on June _ ances in all the trust funds for social 
30, 1953, is estimated at $18,733 mil- security and related purposes will 
lion, as compared with $16,858 million total more than $33 billion by the end 
at the close of the current fiscal year. of the current fiscal year and about 

The tax receipts of the unemploy- $37 billion by June 30, 1953. 
ment trust fund are expected to be Social insurance tax collections con- 
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tinue to occupy an important place 
in our total fiscal picture. These col- 
lections, including State deposits in 
the unemployment trust fund of $1,- 
330 million, are estimated at $6,740 
million for the fiscal year 1952-53 
(table 4). 


Budget for Social Security 
Administration 


Excluding proposed legislation, total 
appropriations and transfers for the 
Social Security Administration will 
be slightly less in 1952-53 than in the 
current fiscal year. Including pro- 
posed legislation, however, the total 
will be somewhat higher—$1,361 mil- 
lion as compared with $1,274 million. 
Of the 1952-53 total, 93 percent is for 
grants to States, including the pro- 
posed increase in public assistance 
grants. 

The amount recommended for sala- 
ries and expenses in 1952-53 is slightly 
higher than the amount for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Total recommended 
budget appropriations for the Social 
Security Administration for 1952-53 
are $1,275 million, or only 1.5 percent 
of recommended new obligational 
authority for the year. 

Total budgetary expenditures of the 
Social Security Administration are 
estimated at $1,278 million in 1952-53. 
With the anticipated administrative 
outlays of $87 million from the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund 
and benefit payments of $2,250 mil- 
lion, total expenditures would be 
$3,614 million. 





Public Assistance 
Recipients Newly Eligible 
for OASI Benefits 


Certain changes in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program made by 
the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act increased the amount 
of benefits payable to current benefi- 
ciaries; others immediately qualified 
for benefits many persons who had 
formerly been ineligible. Some of 
the latter group had been receiving 
public assistance at the time the 
amendments were enacted. For these 
recipients, the new insurance benefits 


1The effect of the increase in benefits 
was discussed in the Bulletin for Septem- 
ber 1951. 


usually resulted in a reduction in the 
amount of assistance received and 
were sufficient in some instances to 
eliminate the need for assistance en- 
tirely. 

From September 1950 through Sep- 
tember 1951, data were collected each 
month on the number of assistance 
recipients on the rolls in September 
1950 who received new insurance bene- 
fits, the action taken with respect to 
the public assistance payment as a 
result, the amount of the insurance 
benefits, and the amount by which 
assistance payments were reduced.” 
The totals represent the cumulative 
effect of the monthly changes that 
occurred during the first 13 months 
that the new provisions were effective. 
Only one payment adjustment or 
other action for each assistance re- 
cipient is included, and the totals are 
the closest approximation that can be 
made of the effect that the liberalized 
insured-status provisions have had on 
assistance payments to persons re- 
ceiving assistance at the time the new 
provisions became effective. 

The effect of the newly awarded 
benefits on the public assistance rolls 
was slower for several reasons than 
the effect of the increase in benefits 
paid to current beneficiaries. Assist- 
ance agencies were generally aware 
of the benefits being currently re- 
ceived by public assistance recipients 
and could act fairly promptly when 
these benefits were increased to a new 
amount, which in most instances they 
could easily determine. In contrast, 
many of the “new eligibles” qualified 
on the basis of employment that had 
occurred several years before the re- 
ceipt of assistance and that was not 
known to the assistance agency. Un- 
doubtedly many recipients took the 
initiative in applying for benefits. 
Work histories known to assistance 
agencies accounted for the referral 
to old-age and survivors insurance 
field offices of many more. 

There still remained, however, some 
assistance recipients whose eligibility 
for benefits was not indicated by any 
of these sources and who were dis- 
covered only as their work histories 
were reviewed with them in conjunc- 


? Recipients of aid to the blind newly 
awarded old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits were too few to provide a basis 
for analysis. 


Table 1.—Cases receiving old-age as. 
sistance or aid to dependent chil. 
dren in September 1950 and newly 
are for OASI benefits, selected 

ta 





ee 





Old-age | , Aid to 
Item qusistanss dependent 
children 
OD cc inmctine> chews | 2 809, 537 653 
Cases newly eligible for me 
jdanotdddincstiben 04, 688 | 4, 456 
Percent of total... ......--| 3.7 | 0.7 
Monthly OASI benefits | | 
eo ee oe | $2,339, 441 $202, 534 
Monthly decrease in as- | 
sistance payments. . _ __- | $2,280,102 | $155,662 
Average OASI benefit per 
case affected _........... $45. 45 





' Based on adjustments made between September 
1950 and September 1951. 


tion with the normal process of review 
of eligibility for assistance. Thus ap- 
preciable numbers of recipients newly 
eligible for insurance benefits were 
reported each month through Sep- 
tember 1951, at which time the new 
provisions had been in effect for a full 
year. While action had been taken 
on three-fourths of the payments 
affected by increased benefits to cur- 
rent beneficiary-recipients by the end 
of October 1950, slightly less than 
one-third of the cases involving the 
newly eligible recipients had been con- 
sidered by the end of December 1950, 
and it was February 1951 before action 
had been taken on half of them. 

The public assistance recipients who 
became newly eligible for insurance 
benefits were of several types. The 
largest group consisted of aged per- 
sons who had worked for 6 quarters 
or more in covered employment after 
1936 but not long enough to qualify 
for benefits under the requirements 
in effect before the amendments, and 
the aged wives of men meeting these 
qualifications. Other provisions of the 
amendments, such as those conferring 
eligibility for benefits on dependent 
husbands of female primary benefi- 
ciaries, resulted in some additional 
public assistance recipients becoming 
entitled. 

Most of the changes in old-age as- 
sistance were brought about by the 
provisions that made these groups 
eligible; the aid to dependent children 
program was more affected by the 
liberalized provisions for children of 
old-age beneficiaries and survivors of 
deceased wage earners. One of the 
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most important provisions permitted 
the inclusion of time spent in World 
War II military service in determining 
the number of quarters a deceased 
wage earner had spent in covered em- 
ployment. This provision made elig- 
ible the children of a substantial num- 
per of World War II veterans who had 
died before the amendments had been 
enacted. Liberalization of the condi- 
tions under which child benefits can 
be paid on the wage record of a de- 
ceased mother, and of eligibility on 
the basis of a stepfather’s wage record, 
also affected some families receiving 
aid to dependent children. Some of 
the assistance recipients who became 
eligible for old-age benefits had young 
children who, as a result of the 
parent’s eligibility, became eligible 
for child benefits.* In measuring the 
effect of the provisions under which 
recipients became eligible for benefits, 
no attempt has been made to segre- 
gate the effects of the individual pro- 
yisions, each of which affected some 
recipients. 

The slower impact of the new bene- 
fits on public assistance payments in- 
evitably resulted in the reported ef- 
fects being more influenced by con- 
current developments than were the 
actions taken when existing benefits 
were increased. The 13-month period 
during which these adjustments were 
made was one of rising prices, and 
State action in recognizing increased 
living costs tended to reduce the sav- 
ing in assistance funds attributable 
to new benefits. Because of savings 
and additional funds resulting from 
the 1950 amendments, a number of 
States were able during this period 
to put into effect other policy changes 
that tended to meet need more ade- 
quately rather than reduce assistance 
costs. 

Other factors, however, tended to 
increase the reported saving in as- 
sistance funds and must also be taken 
into account. The most important 
was the fact that many recipients 
were unaware of their eligibility and 


* Provision for mothers of entitled chil- 
dren of living beneficiaries, and changes 
resulting in the inclusion of some addi- 
tional children, also increased the num- 
ber of new beneficiaries. Since these per- 
sons were in families already receiving 
benefits, their new benefits were ordi- 
narily treated by assistance agencies as 
increases rather than as new benefits. 
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Table 2.—Cases receiving old-age as- 
sistance or aid to dependent chil- 
dren in September 1950 and newly 
eligible for OASI benefits, by action 
on assistance payment ' 








| Old-age | Aidtode t 

assistance chil 
Action 

Num-/| Per- | Num-| Per- 


ber cent ber cent 








SE inichicingbl 104, 688 100.0 4, 456 100.0 
Cases closed .....| 11,336 10.8 | 1,212 27.2 
Payments sus- 

pended __.---- 10, 043 9.6 305 6.8 
Payments re- 

cddteceudl 74, 709 71.4 2,414 54.2 
ae not re- 

duced. ..... 8, 600 8.2 525 11.8 

















1 Based on adjustments made between September 
1950 and September 1951. 


did not apply for benefits promptly. 
When they did apply and became en- 
titled, many of them received an 
amount that included benefits for 
earlier months that was, of course, 
substantially greater than their con- 
tinuing monthly benefits. These re- 
troactive benefit payments were treat- 
ed in different ways by the State as- 
sistance agencies. In some States they 
were considered a permissible addi- 
tion to the recipient’s cash reserves, 
while other States deducted the 
amount of the benefit from assistance 
payments either by temporarily dis- 
continuing the entire payment or by 
prorating a deduction over several 
months. Deductions by either of these 
methods almost certainly account for 
the fact that the reported saving in 
assistance funds was greater than the 
amount of new benefit payments in 
some States. 

In States that place a maximum on 
individual assistance payments, many 
recipients needed more assistance 
than they had been receiving. For 
these recipients, need was met more 
fully as a result of the additional in- 
come when the assistance payments 
were not reduced. Actions of this type 
and policy changes generally explain 
the instances in which payments were 
not reduced as a result of the receipt 
of insurance benefits. 

Effects on old-age assistance.—A 
total of 104,688 recipients, represent- 
ing 3.7 percent of all old-age assist- 
ance recipients in September 1950, 
had been awarded old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits by September 
1951 under the liberalized insured- 


status provisions of the 1950 amend- 
ments (table 1). Benefit payments to 
these aged persons totaled $2,339,441 
a@ month, an average of $22.35 per 
beneficiary. Reported decreases in 
payments of old-age assistance 
amounted to $2,280,102 a month. For 
reasons that have been indicated, 
there is some question as to whether 
savings of this size will continue. 

Cases were closed for 11,336 recipi- 
ents, or 10.8 percent of those who re- 
ceived insurance benefits for the first 
time (table 2). Since the average old- 
age assistance payment in September 
1950 was $43.79, almost twice the aver- 
age of $22.35 for the new benefits, only 
a relatively small proportion of the re- 
cipients had benefits as large as the 
assistance payments they had been 
receiving. Many of the recipients 
qualified for only minimum insurance 
benefits—$20 a month for old-age 
beneficiaries and $10 a month for aged 
entitled wives. 

An additional 9.6 percent of these 
assistance recipients had their pay- 
ments suspended. The suspensions 
ordinarily represented temporary dis- 
continuance, with the prospect of pay- 
ment being resumed at a later date. 
It is probable that many of these sus- 
pensions resulted from retroactive ini- 
tial payments, which provided the re- 
cipients with sufficient funds to 
manage without assistance for a 
month or more. Ultimately, assist- 
ance payments for most of this group 
are likely to be reinstated in reduced 
amounts. 

For most of these recipients (74,709 
or 71.4 percent), assistance payments 
were continued without interruption 
but reduced in amount. The remain- 
ing 8,600 recipients—8.2 percent of 
the group or about 1 out of every 12— 
were found eligible to continue re- 
ceiving assistance in the same amount 
as before they received their new bene- 
fits. Many of these recipients were 
in States where the operation of statu- 
tory maximums on the amount of as- 
sistance that could be paid had pre- 
vented need from being fully met. 
Others benefited from changes in 
State policy, or their own require- 
ments or resources changed, and the 
changes and their insurance benefits 
were taken into account concurrently. 

Effects on aid to dependent chil- 
dren.—Of the families receiving aid 
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to dependent children in September 
1950, there were 4,456 or 0.7 percent 
who by September 1951 had received 
new insurance benefits under the 
amended provisions. It is not surpr’s- 
ing that the percentage is substan- 
tially smaller than that for old-age 
assistance, since most of the families 
are eligible for aid to dependent chil- 
dren on the basis of the absence or 
incapacity of a wage earner under 
age 65. Neither of those situations 
confers eligibility for insurance bene- 
fits. Moreover, the reduction in the 
number of quarters required for in- 
sured status applied only to living 
Wage earners and did not materially 
affect entitlement to survivor benefits. 

New insurance benefits received by 
families on the aid to dependent chil- 
dren rolls totaled $202,534 a month 
by September 1951, an average of 
$45.45 per family. Reported decreases 
in assistance payments at the same 
time amounted to $155,662. 

Of the families receiving new bene- 
fits, 1,212 or 27.2 percent had their 
assistance cases closed. Three out of 
5 of these closings occurred in 12 low- 


income States, 11 of which made pay- 
ments averaging less than $50 in Sep- 
tember 1950. 

An additional 305 or 6.8 percent of 
these recipients of aid to dependent 
children had their assistance pay- 
ments suspended. As in the old-age 
assistance cases, many of the dis- 
continuances were probably tempo- 
rary because of the receipt of retro- 
active benefits. 

A majority of the families affected 
—2,414 or 54.2 percent of the group— 
continued to receive assistance pay- 
ments of reduced amount, while 525 
families or 11.8 percent were found 
eligible to receive the same assistance 
payment as formerly. Many of this 
latter group were in States where the 
operation of maximums on payments 
had limited the assistance received to 
amounts substantially below the rec- 
ognized need. 

Long-time effects on public assist- 
ance costs.—For the recipients of old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children, newly paid insurance bene- 
fits amounted to slightly more than 
$2.5 million a month by September 


1951. The immediate reduction in as. 
sistance payments represented 96 per- 
cent of this amount. Even if this say. 
ing is somewhat reduced because of 
the partial restoration of assistance 
payments suspended on account of 
retroactive benefit payments, it would 
still exceed $2 million a month. 

The group on the assistance rolls is 
not static, and the persons who were 
recipients in September 1950 will 
gradually leave the rolls for one reason 
or another. The saving in assistance 
funds with respect to these particular 
individuals will decline as time passes, 
Other persons in the population also 
benefit, however, from the 1950 insur- 
ance provisions. While some of these 
persons may have to apply for assist- 
ance in the future, the amount of as- 
sistance needed will be less because of 
their entitlement to insurance benefits 
than it otherwise would have been. In 
the future, the reduction in savings in 
assistance funds due to discontinuance 
of assistance for September 1950 re- 
cipients will be partly offset by the 
addition to the rolls of these new re- 
cipients. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 6, 1952] 






































































































































Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance pro 
‘em Read- 
Monthly “Ue disability Survivor benefits disability Just- 
benefits * ment 
Guanine Rail. | allow- 
ear Service-| road | ®mces 
month Total Monthly Lump-sum 7 Rail- men’s |Unem-| _% 
Civil road State Read- ploy- self- 
Social | Rail- - | Veter: ies Unem-| #ws* | just. | ment | joyed 
road $ men nsur- 
Secu | Retire-| {°° | 925 Ad- | gociat | Rail | Serv | Veter- | Social State | ploy: Act 3 | ance | Yeter- 
rity Com- | minis- road laws ** | ment ans 3 
A ment | ‘mis- | tration *| 5€°% | Retire-| i [@n8 Ad-| Secu- /orners Insur- Acts 
Act sion 3 rity t Com- minis- | rity ance 
Number of beneficiaries 
| | | 
2,325.6; 255.6; 160.8 2, 365. 8 1,151.7; 141.7; 24.9) 1,010.1 19.6 9.5) 27.2} 32.1 s02.0 5.8) 34.9 3 
2,432.8) 256.3) 161.8) 2,364.9) 1,172.4) 142.5) 25.7) 1,000.6 33.0, 11.1 29.1; 39.3 971.7) ad 50.5) 3 
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2,501.6) 258.1) 163.2) 2,368.2) 1,217.6) 143.7; 27.4) 1,001.4 41.8 11.9) 30.2; 28.3 807. 2) 3.5| 38. 7) 2 
2,650.6) 259.1 163.9| 2,370.8) 1,230.5) 144.8) 28.1) 1,005.4 34.4; 12.2 31.6; 27.3 740.2 2.2; 27.9 m 
2,704.5) 260.5) 164.5) 2,373. 1,264.4) 145.9) 29.1) 1,000.6 39.3) 12.0 30.5) 24.4 773. 5) 1.5) 19.4 1 
2,748.2; 261.1 165.4; 2,373.6) 1,285.4) 146.8) 29.9) 1,012.3 33.0) 11.2 32.3; 22.3 821.4) 1.2) 15.8 1 
2,798.5) 262.0) 166.2) 2,374.9) 1,300.4) 147.5) 30.8) 1,013.5 30.1 10.3 292.0) 2.9 747.8) 1.2; 19.5 es | 
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| | 
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1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available) ; and under 
band’s benefits, and benefits to ch: of old-age beneficiaries— lyestimated. the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
Under the other 3 7am, benefits for age and disability; Cesfenant December _ excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 
1951, spouse’s annui under the Railroad Retirement Act. © Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- " Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal truction Annuity Act to 13 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of num- 
= who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through — ber and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after estab- 

une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments tosurvivors under _lishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly number 
joint and survivor elections; July 1948, payments under survivor pro- of continued claims 


visions shown as survivor ts. 
3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 


undergoing training. 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 


* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death-bene- 
fit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, widow’s, 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7? Number of uecedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

® Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 


E 


= 


43 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Less than 50. 

% Pa mts: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration ee except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
cqupeneey disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service B. -wy disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
yo ag = y 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 

is Excludes State temporary disability benefits; calendar-year figure not 
available. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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| Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected ———- insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1941-51 
[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance | 


Unemployment insurance 
































| | 
Period Taxes on | 
Federal Federal : State Federal 
insurance civil-service Psy unemployment} unemployment unemployment 
contributions ! | contributions ? employees contributions * taxes ¢ contributions* 
Calendar year 
SE d< cadubliahocscceccscstiodebooscccasdbindlii>es costal $789, 298 $167, 250 $148, 184 $1, 006, 327 $98, 018 $73, 644 
lh -accquabdabbeccccconestbstbccoecocestiindndadsaesscn 1, 012, 490 264, 739 193 1, 139, 331 123, 515 95, 
Dh scoichibelaccecocebdbihdlasseeahactiiietiiadacnet ain 1, 239, 490 432, 913 232, 247 1, 325, 421 160, 921 109, 157 
1044.. Se i a ee | 1, 315, 680 477, 196 286, 157 1, 317, 050 183, 489 132, 504 
1945. . albbecocevandstinekbeseesoastantiadensnae 1, 285, 486 540, 776 279, 058 1, 161, 884 184, 404 130, 415 
1946. . Seabbccoececcecdscsbucsoenccestbéntiladecssmmnae 1, 295, 398 484, 431 315, 007 911, 835 175, 209 135, 614 
i dih cesses Sdbcbiccccescodseedbococcconctiensandnansnen 1, 556, 836 491, 264 484, 351 1, 095, 520 185, 243 140, 400 
Ah «sctetidedoesecnncsdblindsboccccsesddiniinglinecan 1, 684, 569 500, 411 568, 437 , 635 212, 087 76, 845 
i el.«ccdetdbattnocencescitindébaceecossdddniiindeoamn 1, 666, 343 651, 542 565, 091 986, 905 228, 856 14, 916 
i dhh« sadabasciessccencchendisnessconcdhalidinanenae 2, 667,077 677, 730 546, 097 1, 191, 438 223, 693 23, 356 
Sl an: cchuserccnambenccessvadiooeseseabhbnbaseeslaal | 3, 354, 834 703, 144 708, 802 1, 492, 642 235, 073 25, 692 
1950 
DED cocceacecegee gucmanescocsoumill 239, 131 29,178 132, 961 9, 980 2,716 5, 837 
| 
1951 
et cacddesesauce Ee eel. RE 131, 331 33, 958 1, 567 96, 405 16, 319 22 
D> cescoqqguasaccocececaseaqneccessccennsenupemastognell 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 155 
Din aactesggusanccsscopagepempe egowsasenceesengin 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5, 847 
i a Ae EL Se 150, 089 ‘ 3, 021 145, 903 , 502 186 
Titans = ccssensenpes qcenanecosusdunae 534, 031 37,610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 398 
i cincosceshecoere > ocsteamaaitel 280, 172 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3,311 6, 036 
i liiinistutmpigadeccoocpemmasehnascnasuaenmhensmaabannen . 174, 511 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 48 
iin déedememennee a sucbinnbesaa 515, 815 29, 694 | 66, 022 273, 692 14, 641 526 
SI, 52 enn ncnckemanhennenmesaeanintn 257, 873 6 342, 357 | 190, 087 8, 075 1, 004 4, 093 
CC EE ‘ nantitlintasmentented 31, 665 38, 313 11, 201 113, 888 3, 018 1, 884 
November........... teats innttecetinbambenah deat 399, 786 | 34, 006 91, 342 , 650 14, 124 179 
December... ....-.- we ononsimshianlnel. 266, 464 | 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments »loyees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in pees ‘com insurance 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance; beginning January 1951, on an unds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan 
estimated basis. ‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Ctiepiilia Tax 
2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- Act. 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 5 Beginning 1947, also covers tempora i disability insurance. 
for the entire fiscal year. 6 Represents contributions of $32.4 million from employees, and contributions 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government. 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





1951 IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 
assistance, and the increase in clos- 
ings (12.5 percent) was substantially 
larger. As in old-age assistance, de- 
creases in caseloads were widespread. 

The number of persons receiving 
aid to the blind fluctuated during 1951 
between 96,000 and 97,000 with a net 
decrease for the year of about 300. 
About half the States aided more re- 
cipients at the end of 1951 than a year 
earlier. The new program of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
which started in October 1950, had ex- 
panded by the end of 1951 to include 
36 States and 124,000 recipients. 

At most times, trends in general as- 
Sistance caseloads are a more sensitive 
indication of changes in economic 
conditions than are trends for other 
categories. During the last quarter of 
1950 and all of 1951, however, develop- 
ments in the new program for the dis- 


Bulletin, March 1952 


abled were probably the major deter- 
minants of trends in general assist- 
ance. From October 1950 to December 
1951, caseloads for general assistance 
declined 38 percent in the 36 States 
administering the new category and 
only a little more than 3 percent in 
the other States. A slight upturn at 
the end of 1951 in the number of cases 
receiving general assistance in the 
Nation followed the usual seasonal 
pattern and probably reflected, also, 
increased unemployment in some 
areas. 

Although the State legislators were 
concerned about the cost of public as- 
sistance, they made few direct at- 
tempts to reduce payments to indi- 
vidual recipients. On the contrary, 
at least a fourth of the States in- 
creased the maximum amount previ- 
ously set for assistance payments 
under one or more programs. A few 
States made sizable increases in max- 


imums for aid to dependent children 
by prescribing a maximum for the 
mother or other adult caring for chil- 
dren. Such action—usually in States 
with comparatively small payments— 
was a result of the 1950 Federal 
amendment permitting Federal par- 
ticipation in assistance for these 
adults. 

Where funds permitted, State agen- 
cies raised the amounts allowed for 
food or other items in the budgets to 
compensate for price increases. In a 
number of States, however, the 
amounts in effect in December 1951 
had been set some time before the 
beginning of the war in Korea. Other 
agencies with insufficient funds re- 
duced the percent of need on which 
assistance payments were based. In- 
creases in other income (for aged re- 
cipients, chiefly higher benefits or new 
benefits under old-age and survivors 

(Continued on page 33) 








Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 

































































[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
™ 
Period Appropria- Net total of | Cash with | Credit of | 
tions, trans- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- Sa disbursing | fund account | 7°tal assets 
fers, and ceived ments | tiveexpenses| SOcurities |OMficeratend | at end of at end of 
deposits! acquired 3 of period | period Period 
} nn 1987-December 1951 - - . . . $19, 921, 535 $1, 962, 131 $5, 842, 064 $501,868 | $15, 017,325 $222, 654 $209, 755 $15, 539, 734 
1941... Ee A a 789, 298 56, 159 88, 083 26, 158 719, 900 | 16, 530 | 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
AAA T-TEST SS 1, 012, 490 72, 271 130, 675 27, 898 919, 034 27, 382 | 5, 204 3, 688, 110 
Sin coscesncehdg Ei pesssscseinssbigssecen 1, 239, 490 88, 165, 938 29, 454 1, 123, 400 29, 097 | 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
Si cieidiied tl idbenccascabsnddndsverds 1, 315, 680 106, 741 208, 972 29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 | 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
TF RCT Pre RR 1, 285, 486 134, 318 273, 885 29, 971 1, 087, 590 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
Sl cbbicnesand Missbadneccéctnitbehbbooes 1, 295, 398 151, 592 378, 104 39, 739 1, 024, 310 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
Sl itniecediiall ibnadhnencogdgethtibeosas 1, 557, 911 164, 186 466, 193 45, 561 1, 189, 746 73, 754 | 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
Sl tcccnedidliinacsdsaesathedbas biases 1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 51,277 1, 287, 280 70, 810 | 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
Si hadhtnsdibd i enececceagieccnscososs 1, 669, 975 145, 662 667, 164 265 1, 172, 233 83, 289 | 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
cranks nbcaccsettisdegacesice 2, 670, 771 961, 004 61, 330 1, 602, 655 188, 401 | 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
SSS SF RRR eee 3, 367, 212 417, 267 1, 885, 201 80, 811 1, 686, 676 222, | 299, 755 15, 589, 734 
1950 
EE Ee 239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
1951 
EEE Bia ns = nl 131, 331 115, 074 141,717 7, 086 197, 700 , 080 86, 438 13, 818, 867 
RE RAINE A pC ea att 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 | 229,947 | 14,035, 689 
NRE LR SS SNOT 239, 310 10, 871 | 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 , 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
ae bbb Eindibankncn 150, 089 7, 916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
| EEE Comte TE ly: POE TIED. Ln cachediiidadiinees 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 52 14, 492, 176 
al + AEE RS eT 280, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 785, 567 
Sitcnenceccehndll ll ERE Ry RN 4 | Eee 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 14, 742, 199 
A i — a IEEE DT Ee cedilinneece 180, 301 . 305 220, 000 178, 578 | 220, 475 15, O71, 852 
i ccdns LAE ccdoclinsidothieibabeiuae 263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
aii + ~ a eeicE 3 33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 | 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
Ge ee | ae 178, 659 7,204 45, 200 209, 231 | 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
cn sdindtitnanisatincegrditnaiitnbibans , 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 | 222, 654 | 299,755 | 15, 539, 734 











' For July 1940 to December 1950, 
Gon butions Act. oe 


uals taxes collected under the Federal 


« January 1951, amounts *P 


riated 


includes small amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 

1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of . 

3 Aporegrneeas suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 






























































Social ct Amendments of 1946. November 1951, also 
Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 
{In thousands] ° 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8. nded 
Fane cbend ot | crument end Balance at | Balan 
en ernmen at ce at | Balance at 
Interest | Withdraw- | | Interest Benefit | 
securities of Deposits endof | Deposits d of 
period pe my) pellet posi: credited als 2% period pos | credited | payments peried a 
: | 
1936- December 1951.| $8, 526,425 | $8, 427, 162 $99,263 $15, 788,643 | $1,411,798 | $0,437,860 | $7, 762, 582 $909, 414 $143,579 | $469, 263 $763, 843 
1941... eoene on 2, 744, 358 786, 700 12,358 | 1,008,149 53, 000 349,583 | 2,516,400 66, 281 | 4, 557 15, 088 | 227, 958 
ecccccocesecccoess , 698, 955, 000 11,008 | 1,138, 530 68, 047 344,263 | 3,378,714 85, 973 6, 084 6, 695 | 319, 288 
— __ EE ae 5, 146, 745 1, 408, 000 51,745 | 1,328,117 81, 864 77,582 | 4,711,113 98, 244 7,409 | 1,014 435, 632 
wecccescecscocse 583, 1, 484, 000 4,434 1, 316, 940 50, 518 63,153 | 6,015,418 119, 261 | 4, 564 568 568, 016 
we ewcccceccceccoscoss 7, 587, 391 929, 184 29, 208 1, 160, 712 118, 460 1,709 6, 832, 880 117,374 11,010 1,949 704, 511 
jo cingacesaccoccessos , 585, 55, 816 21, 255 915, 787 130, 183 1,108,967 | 6,774,884 122, 053 13, 347 39, 168 810, 37 
scescccocccesoe 8, 124, 162 538, 487 21, 675 1, 097, 213 131, 620 786, 875 7, 216, 842 126, 360 | 15, 574 54, 862 907, 320 
crecccccoccecce 520, 442 393, 878 24, 077 989, 067 218, 902 852, 484 7, 572, 327 67,001 | 27, 333 60, 120 948, 115 
We ceccccceccesocece 7, 748, 423 —800, 068 52, 125 997,173 91, 638 1, 736, 764 6, 924, 374 3, 196 11,374 132, 981 824, 049 
Leccswccecccesccces 7, 663, 410 — 57, 069 24, 181 1, 190, 551 , 907 1, 365, 554 6, 896, 278 13, 843 17, 695 89, 506 767, 131 
$0 <beccce wccoascoca 787, 983 99,263 | 1,404,704 216, 654 S45, 144 7, 762, 582 15, 448 23,415 46, 522 763, 843 
1950 
December............... 7, 663, 410 —47, 027 24, 181 21, 884 5, 823 68,145 | 6,896, 278 3,472 675 4,602 767, 131 
1951 
January -................ ZF GOR S16 | ncisvcbbece 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 96,425 | 6,897,879 13 7,147 | 5, 854 768, 437 
SEIS x07 -n--nnnn-nn 7, 800, 319 139, 000 22, 090 . A |] eae 69,440 | 7,036, 231 gg SRL 4,442 764, 088 
pi tiddbibsokboocts , 758, --40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66,770 | 6,904,775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
rT me 7, 733, 576 —40, 005 35, 359 30, 247 2, 445 62,970 | 6,973, 496 112 269 3, 546 760, 079 
paditustepronwmengee 8, 052, 016 325, 000 28, 799 a Ubesresesese 72,125 | 7,204,755 ag ee awed 3, 089 757, 261 
Mc dcicnitdsvecésuvlabed 8, 079, 40, 981 15, 035 17,941 68, 275 67,380 | 7,313, 592 3,622 | 7, 504 2, 746 765, 640 
July........ apadennateh Saran —35, 000 39, 018 , 293 17 66,515 | 7,300,387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
August. 8, 367, 086 306, 000 31, 889 Geb ee Wadbbudtsoee 72,760 | 7,602,841 es Cir 3, 898 764, 245 
September..............| 8,322, 164 —25, 008 11, 975 15, 004 3, 627 62,870 | 7, 558, 691 2, 457 385 3,614 763, 473 
October.......-..--...-.| 8,297,864 | —45, 008 32, 683 . 4, 454 68, 552 | 7, 536, 827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 087 
November... ........... 8, 509, 369 227, 000 17, 188 280, 564 |............ 64,972 | 7,752,420  g ere eae 4,195 | 756, 49 
December......... — 8, 526, 425 —65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7,762, 582 3,791 | 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
* Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 








1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
; minus figures represent primaril securities 


State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


acgount 161,000. 
Includes ere of $79,169,000 for disabilit 


ly net total of 


insurance benefits. 


includes temporary disability program. 


ministration fund amounting to 290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account 


retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act ts of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5. 


—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 


by specified period, 1938-51 ' 
[Corrected to Feb. 5, 1952] 






































— — 
Wages and salaries ? Payrolls * covered by— 
Period 
| Chee and State Railroad retirement 
| Total Civilian survivo unemployment and unemployment ¢ 
ieauennee ‘ insurance * insurance ? 
| 
| Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: | 
1938 $42, 812 $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 028 
45,745 45, 347 82, 125 28, 980 2, 161 
49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2,278 
61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 
81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3,382 
105, 647 91, 202 69,379 665, 871 4, 085 
116, 924 96, 286 , 060 68, 886 4, 507 
117, 676 95, 078 71,317 66, 411 4,514 
111, 256 103, 204 , 003 73, 146 4, 866 
122, 042 117, 974 , 088 86, 234 5,107 
134, 327 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 6, 581 
133, 477 129, 229 , 645 93, 520 6,119 
145, 844 140, 743 109, 646 99, 835 5, 320 
Jan Diitvsshadcebdatwedtbacte 33, 142 32, 030 24, 246 22, 824 1, 222 
DDE dob od coccenccandbecdbeosesa 35, 170 34, 074 26, 300 24, 512 1,297 
i nbenecoccenecssstoobaes 37, 544 | > 28, 200 26, 353 1,388 
October-December... ...........--...-. 39, 988 | 38, 345 | 30, 900 26, 146 1,413 
1951 
Jeaeary-March.................... A ae 40, 153 38, 213 31, 000 28,006 1,426 
iS ¢kbcdidcieenscevcsccussdesee 41, 987 39, 763 32, 000 29, 155 1, 521 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
od year: 7 | 
sa sae Le lS 100.0 | 68.2 61.5 4.8 
ar = RE Oe aT SSE Re ee 100.0 | 70.8 63.9 4.8 
hh EA RMS ARR TR ER 100.0 | 72.6 | 66.0 4.6 
i ehbacstadsis Toe Ss ee ae 100.0 75.7 | 70.2 4.5 
les a EAA | 100.0 76.7 | 72.¢ 4.5 
i Hen See Sea 100.0 76.1 | 72.2 4.5 
| re Pa eee Se 100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
i ie AE Ter a eee Se 100.0 75.0 | 69.8 4.7 
hii eid « cacnemenenemesséadineindammeaaaaain” 100.0 76.5 70.8 4.7 
es a ae TE SET 6 i 100.0 78. 1 73.1 4.3 
A. Ree < eres - 100.0 78.2 73.4 4.2 
i. ssnocedensébcoslconadibandain alee 100.0 77.1 72.4 4.0 
inka bk dcdnnas-estannesseasaseighetioatbh aiintadaks 100.0 | 77.9 70.9 3.8 
1950 
January-March.............. , Pt ERR A ae 100.0 | 75.7 71.3 3.8 
a PEER a OF ETE) 100.0 | 77.2 71.9 3.8 
July-September olga ANREP S i 100.0 | 77.7 72.6 3.8 
October-December Be PAERGTS Bo ET et 100. 0 80.6 | 68.2 3.7 
1951 
January-March___. 100.0 | 81.1 | 73.3 3.7 
April-June. _.......- 100. 0 | 80. 5 73.3 3.8 














‘ Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 

? Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in 

— period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal 

vilian personnel in all other areas; includes emplo yee contributions to social 

insurance and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end 
bonus payments. 

3 Wages paid in specified period. 

‘ Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 
1951, taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Excludes 
earmings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 





5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in emplo t cove: 
rogram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws Toaieh 
une 1939. 

* Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

? Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawai 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the rood of Business Reco, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based 
reports of administrative agencies. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

(Continued from page 25) 
Bureau of the New York City Police 
Department. New York: Citizen’s 
Committee on Children of New York 
City, Inc., June 1,1951. 83pp. $1. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN AND ADULTS. LiprRaRY. Bib- 
liography on the Psychology of the 
Handicapped. Chicago: The Li- 
brary, June 1951. 67 pp. Processed. 


Somerville 
York: 


purposes. 


Bulletin, March 1952 


PowERs, EDWIN, and WITMER, HELEN. 
An Experiment in the Prevention 
of Delinquency: The Cambridge- 


1951. 649 pp. $6. 


two groups of “problem boys” 
matched for experiment and control 
The first group received 
counseling and aid; the second group 


received no special guidance. Part II 
evaluates the experiment and makes 
recommendations for future pro- 


Youth Study. New grams. 
Columbia University Press, Rept, Fritz, and WINEMAN, Davp. 
Children Who Hate. Glencoe, IL: 
Part I describes the study, in which The Free Press, 1951. 253 pp. 


$3.50. 
A study of a small group of children 
with behavior problems. 
(Continued on page 32) 


were 















































Table 6.— and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
type of and by month, December 1950- ber 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, 
December 1951 

[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 24, 1952] 
Wilfe’s or , Widow’s or , 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Pa rent’s 
Item —— ae 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number] Amount | Number/Amount | Number| Amount | Number| Amount | Number! Amount 

Monthly benefits = 
current-paymen 
poraee geae of 
month: 

1950 
December........- 3,477,243 |$126, 856.5 | 1,770,984 | $77,678.3 | 508,350 |$11,904.9 | 699,703 |$19,366.3 | 314,189 |$11,481.3 | 169,438 |$5,800.8 | 14,579 | $534.9 

1951 
January ........... 3, 605, 235 | 130, 882.8 | 1,850,207 | 80, 584.4 | 532,187 |12,477.3 | 715,188 |19, 700.6 | 319, 513 |11,665.2 | 173,354 | 5,912.6 | 14,786 542.6 
February. _.......| 3, 706,586 | 134,090.8 | 1,912,170 | 82,843.8 | 548,047 |12, 790.4 | 729,616 |20,033.9 | 325, 555 |11,872.2 | 176,156 | 5,998.8 | 15,042 551.8 
i cisnccmqunmasih 3, 809, 165 | 137, 258.9 | 1,971.703 | 84,971.8 | 563,346 |13, 087.0 | 746,247 |20,418.5 | 332, 539 |12,114.0 | 179,877 | 6,100.9 | 15,453 566.7 
Apeil penencnewomuetts 3,890, 018 | 139, 636.9 | 2,016,135 | 86,496.1 | 575,098 /13,304.9 697 |20, 732.2 | 338, 12, 315.9 | 183,719 | 6,207.7 | 15,830 580.1 
| RET 3, 968,900 | 141, 881.2 | 2,055,581 | 87,842.9 | 586,829 /13, 510.5 | 776,336 |21, 059.9 | 345, 112 |12, 519.9 | 188,681 | 6,348.3 | 16, 361 599.7 
iimépenactecced 4, 083, 583 | 143, 708.8 | 2,090,668 | 89,000. 0 | 596,098 |13,674.0 | 787,311 |21, 282.4 | 350,343 |12,683.3 | 192,357 | 6,452.8 | 16, 806 616.3 
Eilinnsanannesesd 4, 098,870 | 145, 720.2 | 2,129,909 | 90,390.7 | 606,188 |13,872.8 | 794,875 |21,425.9 | 355,678 |12,858.5 | 194,925 | 6,537.6 | 17,295 634.8 
August............ 4, 176,535 | 148, 118.8 | 2,176,036 | 92,025.0 | 618, 128 |14, 108.4 | 804, 21, 632.4 | 361,970 |13, 071.2 | 197,712 | 6,625.3 | 17,882 656.5 
September _-._.... 4, 232, 453 | 149, 914.8 | 2,204,016 | 93,072.6 | 625, 736 |14, 259.9 | 816,746 21, 948.3 | 367,728 |13, 270.4 | 199,835 | 6,688.2 | 18,392 675.3 
October __-....... 4, 290,791 | 151, 825.5 | 2,231,141 | 94,132.8 | 634,319 |14, 442.7 | 830, 587 |22,329.6 | 374,460 |13, 505.0 | 201,437 | 6,723.7 | 18,847 691.6 
November__......| 4,332,176 | 153, 214.3 | 2,252,293 | 94,977.1 | 640.241 |14, 573.3 | 838,801 |22, 545.4 | 379,291 |13,674.2 | 202,415 | 6,741.9 | 19,135 702.3 
liesanaeiet 4, 378,985 | 154, 791.1 | 2,278,470 | 96, 008.3 | 646,890 |14, 709.5 | 846,247 |22, 739.2 | 384,265 |13,849.1 | 203,782 | 6,775.8 | 19,331 709. 1 

Monthly benefits 
awarded in De- 
cember 1951 _ -- .- 65,115 | 2,117.3 30,508 | 1,207.6 | 10,502} 223.3 | 12,761 | 304.4) 6,392) 224.5) 4,480) 147.0 297 10.5 














1 Benefit in ——s status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 





























payments, 1940-51 
[Corrected to Jan. 24, 1952] 
Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards? 
Year and quarter ' Numt 
Wife's or 1. | Widow's or , n .. | Number of | Number of 
Total Old-age husband’s | Child’s widower’s | Mother’s | Parent's | payments —— 
] i 
aeons SO) a ae 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 4, 600 23, 260 852 | 75, 095 | 61, 080 
ATT f=. + AE BEETS. 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75,619 11, 020 30, 502 1,272 | 117,303 | 90, 941 
FEELS SA eS as 258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 4 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 | 134, 991 | 108, 332 
RR SSeS oe 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1,264 | 163,011 122, 185 
ERA ES TT aS as 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 24, 759 42,649 1,419 205, 177 151, 869 
it ankcncacsdbndhiplbidbosedscrsscessdsoden 462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 , 844 55, 108 1, 755 247, 012 178, 813 
TIE ee LI ATS Bi 547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
ages SSIs a 572, 909 271, 488 4, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
RY SE Sr PT Le 596, 201 275, 908 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 006 200, 090 
Ree ata Hr Ha amit ae RIE Sra 682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
ae eo ecammuanend 962, 586 567, 108 162, 748 122, 625 66, 695 41, 103 2,307 | 200,960 200, 411 
1961....... PPTL A LOSE: LITE 1, 336, 431 702, 990 228, 877 230, 501 89, 583 78, 331 6,149 | 431,229 | 414, 470 
1948 
J pete ane oecesann anand 167, 445 82, 316 27,970 30, 784 14, 197 11, 504 | 674 55, 685 52,377 
— B, T AVRO sh SSSR a 154, 525 69, 570 25, 384 31, 945 15, 006 11, 785 | 835 | 58, 261 | 54, 802 
ES, A SRE Re 137, 947 63, 144 22, 630 28, 156 12, 739 10, 610 | 668 | 50, 666 47, 165 
October-December... ..................---------- 136, 284 60, 873 22, 570 28, 070 13, 725 10, 377 | 669 48, 484 45, 746 
1049 | 
J Ro I i a 166, 848 80, 174 28, 590 , 158 16, 120 11, 163 | 643 54, 576 51, 989 
A creed 180, 824 90, 330 30, 942 31,622 15, 934 11, 278 | 718 | 55, 857 53, 020 
July-September... ..................------------- | 169,214 84, 268 29, 038 , 228 15, 375 10, 649 | 656 | 52,483 49, 925 
October-December... ..............-.--.-.------- 165, 82, 501 28, 786 27,914 15, 499 9, 997 658 | 49, 698 47, 220 
1950 
J Se iabettephedieibesccescceccnasho= 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 56, 787 54, 215 
Sidkbh acondbbbocchdsbiconissoccssantsens 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 | 56, 447 53, 745 
a. no ceeliinaiinn 153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 24, 877 15, 497 9 550 46, 489 44, 247 
RE RES, 22 SA 466, 863 325, 326 77, 295 38, 200 15, 111 10, 439 492 50, 237 | 48, 204 
1951 | 
ch cccthnblitnstinetsccenctiutsscns 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 23, 842 21, 668 | 1,263 | 114, 657 | 111, 218 
tice ntinnacttpowsmmbiiiins 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22, 871 22, 600 | 1,739 | 112,912 108, 475 
J eR A RCA CLS SI 308, 470 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 632 18, 292 1, 905 103, 943 , 
October-December. .....................-..------ 229, 420 106, 539 38, 362 46, 268 21, 238 15, 771 1, 242 | 99, 717 95, 233 























’ data for 1940-44 were oe in the Bulletin for February 1947, 2 Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
29; for 1 , in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; and for 1947 in the Bul- sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual who dies 


Qin tor Mareh 1950, p. 22. after August 1950. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on pe mentores ts and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, ber 1951 


[Corrected to Jan. 25, 1952] 






















































































| Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial elaims ' ment covered by con- A 
| tinued claims All types of unemployment * Total unemployment | wee 
Nonfarm insured 
Region and State place- | | unemploy- 
| ments | Average ment un- 
Weeks Benefits ce oy Weeks Average | der all pro- 
| Total Women Total Women compen- paid # number of | compen- weekly grams ¢ 
sated benefici- sated payment 
aries 
Total, 53 States. ---- 42 5, 441 | mu 133, 743 413,894 | 4,305, 580 1,944,202 | 3,348, 763 \$70, 624, 265 797,324 | 3,039, 753 $22. 03 1, 140, 690 
I: 
Ree ecticut paccseocoos! 7, 342 | 15, 820 8,670 49, 946 30, 755 38, 363 749, 583 9, 134 35, 732 20. 24 12, 528 
no ae 1, 983 7,840 3, 686 41, 008 24, 192 34, 005 490, 973 8, 006 28,172 15. 37 9, 826 
Massachusetts - - - - - --- 14, 225 56, 793 23, 598 220, 341 107, 449 181, 493 4, O11, 471 43, 212 158, 852 23.74 56, 525 
New Hampshire - -- - -- 1,375 | 5, 396 2, 520 35, 342 ‘ 29, 230 533, 547 6, 960 23, 684 20.18 7, 906 
Rhode Island - -- ...--- 2, 563 | 20, 174 10, 471 75, 376 44 69,402 | 1,522,946 16, 524 66, 854 22.30 18, 408 
semen plbbacosesese 585 | 2, 206 4n4 8, 720 4, 577 7, 508 151, 223 1, 788 6, 866 20. 88 2, 265 
: 
ew Jersey .-.--------- | 8, 920 59, 797 27,914 166, 180 91, 328 127,936 | 2,850,440 30, 460 114, 998 23.41 42, 866 
New LL eeccecccocce 56, 851 117, 600 822, 004 642, 483 | 14, 137,310 152, 972 581, 534 23.10 219, 372 
I. Saliisiere 775 ot 
Mig sdbune 128 
ware ..-...-.----- 87% 2, 004 290 6, 242 2,314 4,481 83, 110 1, 067 4, 188 19.10 1,421 
Sy tee ongiboed 13, 931 111, 425 46, 072 347, 438 151, 711 263,241 | 5,639, 506 62, 676 243, 22. 00 90, 155 
ogn 1V: ~{ Columbia - . 3, 385 1,670 319 6, 527 2, 738 5, 463 96, 842 1,301 5, 365 17.69 1,771 
North Oh. cnccoccee- 5, 090 16, 237 5, 732 37, 386 17, 570 34, 552 688, 843 8, 227 31, 051 20. 95 10, 019 
Carolina... 11, 091 20, 826 11, 858 100, 398 63, 952 88, 203 1, 473, 879 21, 001 81, 537 17.34 24, 742 
a 5, 974 7, 200 3, 016 28, 246 15, 488 22, 535 369, 998 5, 365 20, 393 17.16 7, 345 
Wat Vieisia chanienpunnd 1, 718 8, 544 1, 46, 220 13, 248 35, 082 627,177 8, 353 30, 931 18. 91 11, 360 
ion V: 
Alabama. ....--------- 8, 297 7,401 1,619 53, 967 17,119 39, 369 638, 987 9,374 37, 157 16. 60 13,391 
Florida. . netaaunes 15, 499 9, 148 3, 993 41, 585 19, 23, 009 384, 172 5, 500 22, 237 16. 81 10, 178 
Georgia - ...----------- 7,725 9, 545 4, 837 59,172 36, 022 46, 606 751, 088 11, 087 43, 232 16. 52 13, 
Mississippi.....------- | 5, 104 7, 692 2,314 37, 928 12, 528 27,975 425, 905 6, 661 25, 926 15. 68 8, 
South Carolina. ....-.- 7,375 7,099 3,229 40, 377 21,618 30, 963 537, 782 7,372 27, 7A4 18. 33 10, 019 
—— haaessedcoese 9, 073 15, 145 5, 586 112, 009 \ 72, 521 1, 186, 987 17, 267 68, 075 16. 67 28, 456 
. we ssneuéeocccce 2, 490 10, 362 3, 405 60, 993 23,819 47,515 815, 720 11,313 44,015 17.65 15, 478 
Michigan - . - ---------- 10, 381 79, 823 14, 496 279, 928 92, 313 234,650 | 6, 262,074 55, 869 227, 344 27.12 77, 205 
Ome. ss sguemaseoeocce 24, 921 , 059 12, 454 161, 209 75, 267 117,066 | 2, 569, 420 27,873 107, 748 22.80 41, 772 
D.. < ccccscssece 15, 857 57, 404 19, 394 239, 208 110, 472 183, 401 3, 831, 555 43, 666 145, 622 23.23 57,409 
diana. ......-------- 7,014 24, 088 7,340 91, 901 31, 962 63, 343 1, 385, 897 15, 082 56, 038 23.11 22, 063 
Ble i s sdibegooene 7, 268 16, 379 6, 256 4,771 , 580 40, 707 922, 284 9, 692 37, 267 23.15 15, 059 
Minnesota - enon 7, 265 15, 677 4, 290 48, 698 18, 932 38, 377 685, 898 9, 137 35, 231 18. 41 13, 047 
Montana......-------- 1,919 3,6 467 9, 330 2, 700 7, 162 131, 344 1, 705 7, 162 18.34 3, 241 
North Dakota. ...-.-.--- 1,418 1, 839 140 5, 565 Sl 5, 029 113, 765 1,197 4, 601 23. 22 1,775 
South Dakota. . ..----- 1, 036 1,354 222 b 750 1, 987 7, 473 1, 837 19.34 879 
Region IX: 
lows. .....------------ 5,931 | 7, 038 1, 957 17, 084 6, 983 10, 160 185, 250 2, 419 8, 640 19. 60 4, 369 
a 7, 513 5, 651 825 14, 402 5, 532 12, 924 274, 449 3, 077 11, 856 22. 05 4, 256 
Se rncne 10,207 | 24,108 8,582 | 104, 412 55, 457 75,148 | 1,277,343 17, 892 59, 908 18. 04 24, 269 
—s EE 4, 100 | | 4, 276 1, 059 6, 2, 407 5, 319 102, 564 1, 266 5, 084 19. 83 1, 881 
Arkansas.......------- 8, 708 | 10, 123 2,171 36, 197 10, 685 27,049 455, 066 6, 440 24, 426 17.44 10, 486 
Louisiana. - .....--.--- 6, 139 10, 762 1,642 56, 347 14, 093 39, 046 808, 982 9, 297 36, O11 21.43 13, 883 
Oklahoma... ae 9, 434 | 6, 139 1, 195 29, 436 10, 602 22, 816 419, 732 5, 432 21, 442 18. 84 7,047 
ogion Xi: ci tnbooess 43,722 8, 168 2, 156 39, 464 16, 429 22, 164 357,119 5,277 20, 912 16. 53 10, 461 
ion XI: 
. cttidiemsocenne 4, 371 1, 749 321 5, 507 1, 741 2, 953 60, 242 703 2, 827 20. 67 1,434 
New nies nai 4,134 1, 581 154 6, 009 4, 519 91, 580 1,076 4,399 20. 45 1, 578 
o DSS eee 3, 022 | 3, 504 609 11, 969 4,371 8,175 194, 136 1, 7, 557 24. 39 3, 181 
Wyoming. . ..---------| 975 | 918 154 2,129 6 1, 735 41, 413 1, 544 24. 49 661 
Region XII: 
AsiSONS. ....-.....-<2- 3, 938 3, 590 683 10, 315 3, 368 4,313 86, 791 , 027 4, 129 20. 32 2, 577 
California. .......----- 31,374 95, 722 28, 508 439, 709 205, 966 $75,143 | 8, 275, 528 89, 320 343, 082 22.84 106, 498 
Hawail........-------- 853 | 1, 760 9 14, 333 9, 641 11, 001 1%, 2, 619 8, 763 19. 69 © 
Ne i rere 1,419 | 1,614 383 5, 208 1, 837 4,443 104, 838 i, 4, 080 24.27 1,427 
Region XIII 
BIRGER. 2.cccccccccces<e 567 1,614 149 5, 732 872 5, 655 164, 819 1,346 5, 486 29. 39 ® 
Kéaho. ............---- 2,196 | 4, 828 504 14, 998 2, 478 9, 656 220, 670 2, 299 9, 364 23. O4 4, 683 
GOGEE . .cccccccccccece 3, 660 | 26, 026 3, 741 80, 289 22, 346 60,738 | 1,313,455 14, 461 57, 1 22.24 21, 554 
Washington........--- 4,827 35, 278 4, 452 113, 936 | 20, 649 82, 059 1, 888, 694 19, 538 78, 110 23.27 31, 005 
1 Excludes transitional claims. Fe bay yment allo prance program Includes partial and part-tota]l unem unemployment. 
Total, part-total, and partial. tate distribution = aaes railroad unemployment insurance insurance claims. 
PPh pe -—— for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 5 Data not a 
Source: tmen urea ymen Security, Millia’ 
‘ Unemp! ont represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the State a 2 of Labor, Bureau of Emplo : hy, and eames 
State an unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 
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Table 9.— Public assistance in the United States and in States with plans approved 
tion, by month, December 1950-December 1951 } 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


by the Social Security Administra. 





































































































All States States with approved plans 
i) | | — 
Aid to dependent Aid Aid to dependent | | Aid 
f | children to children | | to 
Year and the | the 
month Old-age Aid to | perma- | General Old-age | Aid to | perma- 
Total assist- | Recipients the nently assist- Total assist- Recipients | the nently 
ance | Fami- blind and ance ance Fami- -| blind and 
| . 2 il- is- 
Total * dren abled 3 Total dren abled? 
Number of recipients 
1950 ] ; 
December... .|..........- 2,786,216/651,309) 2,233,194)1,660,933 97,453 68,800)  413,000)........... 2,786,216 |651,277 2,233,068) 1,660,839 9,129 68,800 
1951 | | | 
January ...... eceaceeeee-|  2,784,236/653,012) 96,065} 70,770 530/1,666,075, 77,779| 70,770 
February .....|..........- 2,777,783'651,959' 2,237, 96,066) 74,567 961/1,664,174, 93,234) 74,567 
— RRRTEE ate 2,771,678 651,372 2,235,293) 1 95,905 002 199/1,663,015} 93,085 80,002 
ay BIE, 1 REE . 2,760,733'645,855 2,217,521/1,651, 96,975} 87,845 430 1,651,500; 94,162) 87,845 
_ _ EE: NRA GE 2,754,963 640,679 2,197,806 96,990) 079 2,197,720 1,637,280, 94,173) 97,060 
o_O SPSS ee 2,745,344 632,691 2,1 97,024 104,230) 2,745,344 170,214/1,617,029, 94,220 104,198 
a ESET 2,737,675 618,400 2,122,586/1,581,434) 97,256; 108,907 000 122,492) 1,581,367, 94,453) 108,856 
i adtonlennascschan 2,732,021 \612, 128) 2,103,208/1,567,218| 97,349} 111,329) 319,000/__......... 2,732,021 612,101 |2,103,117)/1,567,154, 92,773) 111,219 
September....}........... 2,722,983 | 97,158} 113,049)  311,000)...........|  2,722,933/606,050 2,084,008/1,553,181, 4,344 112,623 
October.......}... ebibobe 2,711,620) 97,185} 114,923) 311,000)...........| 2,711,620/597,221/2,055,350/1,832,187; 97,146) 113,987 
November. .../........... 2,705,125) 501,992 2,039, 163)1,520,326) 97,221) 118,284) 316,000)...........| 2,705,125) 501,963) 2,039,064)1,520,256, 97,183) 116,288 
December... .|..........- 2,701,077) 501,838 2,041,463) 1,522, 97,1 124,421 | ,000) elt 2,701,077) 501,810/2,041,365/1,522,855, 97,129 119,551 
Amount of assistance 
1950 ] en 
December - - . . |$193,264,021 $119,954,750 $46,529,002 $4,480,867 $3,033,402 $19,266,000 $173,269,906 $119,954,750 $46,527,733 $3,754,021 $3,033,402 
1951 
January _.._..| 194, 970,083, 120,100,414) 47,328,904 | 3,170,931 19,981,000, 174,311 827) 120,100,414 7,327,790 3,712,692) 3,170,931 
February - _._. 194,433,144/ 119,132,204) 47,358,360 4,454,305) 3,383,275) 19,605,000) 174,713,332) 119,132,204) 47,857,386 4,340,467) 3,383,275 
March. ....._. 194,537,333) 118,948,685! 48,088,503 4,448,593) 3,596,552) 19,455,000) 174,967,911) 118,948,685 48,087,454 4,335,220) 3,596,552 
pail Be om, 191,950,326) 118,271,187 47,522,017 4,495,494, 3,946,628) 17,715,000 174,121,012) 118,271,187 47,521,058 4,382,139) 3,946,628 
Mf occccednas 191,042,838) 118,930,667) 47,023,317 4,523,461) 4,399,393) 16,166,000) 174,762,207) 118,930,667 47,022,413 4,410,095) 4,399,082 
June. ......... 189,320,531! 118,666,891! 46,385,131 4,537,435) 4,677,074| 15,054,000 174,150,722) 118,666,891) 46,384,097 4,124,465) 4,675,260 
Lae 188,144,403! 119,305,221) 45,008,226 4,536,052] 4,847,904| 14,452,000) 173,575,366] 119,305,221 45,002,192 4,423,057 4,544,806 
August._...../ 188,1%, 7866) 119,308,258 44,745,286 4,558,003| 4,950,229) 14,633,000 173,441,831) 119,308,258 44,744,234 4,445,169) 4,044,170 
September. ...| 188,364,274) 119,841,541 44,319,189 4,567,563) 5,150,981) 13,985,000) 174 "240,707| 119,841,541 44,818,122 4,454,089 5,126,955 
OS BY 189,755,153) 120,746,862) 44,675,023 4,640,500) 5,274,768) 14,418,000 175,279,315) 120,746,862 44,673,948 4,638,204) 5,220,301 
November____| 189,739,721 120,440,700) 44,575,407 4,663,332) 5,431,282) 14,629,000) 175,006,386] 120,440,700 44,574,272 4,661,194) 5,330,220 
December... 190,814, ng 120,296, 458; 44,963,214 4,671,693 Sree 15,204, 000) 175 329,806 120,206,458 44,862,101 4,668,919) 5,502,418 
| i ! —— 








} 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, me 1951, p. 21. All data subject 


to rev 


lies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in determin- 


ing the amount of assistance. 
+ Program initiated October 1950 under Public Law 734. 


? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fami- 





(Continued from page 29) 
Health and Medical Care 


“The Care of Cripples in Denmark: 
Study Submitted by the Central 


Federation of Danish Sick Fun 


Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association, Geneva, Sept. 


1951, pp. 315-320. 25 cents. 


Emerson, Haven. “Public Health and 
Medical Care for the Community 


and the Individual.” Journal 


the American Medical Association, 


Chicago, Vol. 148, Jan. 5, 1952, 
41-44. 15 cents. 


FEDERAL SeEcurITy AGENCY. PUBLIC 
The National 
Scope, 
(Pub- 
lic Health Bibliography Series, No. 


HEALTH SERVICE. 
Health Survey, 1935-36: 
Method, and Bibliography. 
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5.) 


Print. Off., 1951. 


Forpe, 


of 


Pp. 


$1.50 


Sick-Leave 


Washington: 


Lors £. 


a year. 


U. 8S. Govt. 
67 pp. 30 cents. 


“Negotiated Paid 
Provisions.” Manage- 
ment Record, New York, Vol. 13, 
Dec. 1951, pp. 434—438 ff. 
Discusses 57 collectively bargained 
sick-pay plans that are fairly typical 
of the 126 plans negotiated in 1949-51. 


KENDRICK, BENJAMIN B. 
fits Versus Service Benefits in 
Health Insurance.” 
nomic Security (Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. A.), Washington, 
Vol. 8, Nov.—Dec. 1951, pp. 18~26. 


American Eco- 


Examines basic differences between 
the two types of benefits. 


“The New York Experiment in Dis- 


“Cash Bene- 


ability Insurance.” American Eco- 
nomic Security (Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. A.), Vol. 8, Nov- 
Dec. 1951, pp. 33-43. $1.50 a year. 
Includes the Viewpoint of Covered 
Employees, by Burton A. Zorn; the 
Viewpoint of the Insurance Company, 
by H. Powell Yates; the Viewpoint of 
the Employer, by Harry G. Waltner, 
Jr. 
RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC 


Security. Our National Health 
Problem. (Publication No. 87.) 
Chicago: The Council, 1951. 26 
pp. 


Includes statistical data, by State, 
on population, vital statistics, percent 
of population covered by hospital and 
medical plans, economic resources, 
and medical facilities. 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 

















State, October 1951 ' 
| 
Aid to the 
Old-age | Aid to Aid perma- General 
State * assist- emt | tothe nently and assist- 
ance | children | blind totally ance’ 
disabled 
| 
Calif... 1 hie ee ee (4) $43, 709 
Conn. - $183, 247 $88, 299 | $3, 587 (4) (6) 
tA pncoselencchibiities igh! 9 ER ees (8) 
ei | 108 | pees $52 52 
C—O 247, 693 10, 730 | 6, 039 9, 865 371, 657 
238, 423 38, 001 10, 064 (*) 30, 386 
lowa.... eS ae Se ee ee leneuernenntial (4) 125, 876 
Kans... 119, 569 25, 159 | 2, 054 12, 749 43, 298 
ae 39 1,818 | 103 931 416 
SS I RH, Be () 34, 870 
Mich. . | g0nesene< ee ee 73, 321 
ERR 651, 518 39, 960 12, 348 (*) 5 
Mont. palninchinwees eel co-cepaetndiiindbinind 118, 967 
dss ooaail 142, 791 7, 856 202 (*) 
Nev... 822 sameiadd (*) 8,394 
N. H.. 56, 560 17, 204 2,121 (4) 
N.J... Bee CD RSS ; 
cada oaaex | 1,151, 256 340, 307 50, 997 325, 088 (®) 
N.C... 6, 798 oY eee Sai 1,144 89, 765 
ae 22, 973 260 218 , 106 20, 556 
| 

Ohio.......... | 132, 956 3,700] 4,908 |... 442, 849 
Oreg. A a eed = AR Se tines 86, 145 
poscccccce Jecangaqsecos menghvcieptgyhaen 30, 575 
Sill indabstaloosabcenssoclesconenpeenciasnansiaelaannel 6, 400 
ae ST SCI Tes me 50, 271 
Utab.........| 560 180 | 8 112 28 
a onl 64 13 | 2 3 135 
Va. Pee SE SIE SE RR 3, 209 
i ae | 230, 871 75, 153 6, 866 5,322 76, 438 














Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 


October 1951 * 











Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age dependent Aid te permanently 
assistance children blind and totally 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
Btate * dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- 
pO — stale — aa — an — 
or or or lor 
ance | medi- | 22° | medi- | 9@° | medi- | 97° | medi- 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 
Conn... .|$70.49 | $9.35 |$125.54 | $16.79 | $77.70 | $11.42 @® ® 
DEB. « occsladanposidhehes 79. 68 A SR ll EO PERE TTP 
mG, ouad 47.91 04 | 95.85 Pp a Re $54. 09 $0. 05 
. ae . 46 2.13 | 110.92 -47| 44.4 1.46 | 52.38 4.88 
Ind. .....| 39.99 5.07 | 69.69 4.14 | 43.81 5.65 () ® 
Kans..... 52. 38 3.15 | 86.90 5.58 | 54.00 3.22 | 52.61 4.99 
ae 46. 53 () 59. 80 -08 | 44.28 -05 | 39.34 - 06 
Minn....| 56.49 | 11.66 | 102.74 5.16 70. 42 10. 54 (*) 
Nebr..... 52. 29 6.30 | 91.19 2.64 | 63.88 - 26 G ) 
Nev..... 55. 54 ye Ba AM EER A RS, EF () ) 
N. H.5. 51. 52 8.00 | 113.32 11.49 | 55.98 7.00 () ® 
| 3? ple wiccweonl | WUT |) ea RE AER Fe 
> aa 63. 02 9.65 | 117.32 6.44 72. 58 11.94 | 70.05 11. 88 
BiG. «nd 23. 41 -13 46. A) RS EE 27. 23 31 
N. Dak 52. 93 2.56 | 87.07 -16| 58.76 1.89 | 56.52 1% 
Ohio..... 50. 20 1.12 | 68.24 -27 | 48.14 i BER OR 
Utah..... 53.09 -06 | 105. 28 -06 | 57.71 -03 | 54.05 7 
Wi Baooneil 11.18 -10 16. 18 06 (6) (6) (°) ® 
Witeceat 52, 21 4.44 | 119.79 9.02 | 58.57 5.02 | 69.79 6.44 





























! For October data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bul - 


1 For October data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bul- 


ldin, January 1952. 
iE 


xcludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for 


October or did not report such payments. 


‘In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 


of the special types of public assistance 


* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


§ Data not available. 


garding use of 
of recipients special t 


4 Less than 1 cent. 





letin, January 1952. All 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for 
not computed here because of difference among States in or ice re- 
neral assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the 
of public assistance. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for October 
or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


averages 


based on cases receiving money payments, 


5 Average payment computed on, eet sents payments for services pro- 


vided before pooled fund was esta a 
¢ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





(Continued from page 27) 
insurance) enabled assistance agun- 
cies to reduce assistance payments to 
some recipients or to meet needs that 
previously had not been met. 

For recipients of old-age assistance, 
the average payment was $1.49 higher 
in December 1951 than in December 
1950. The average amount of aid to 
the blind increased about $2. The 
average monthly payment of aid to 
dependent children increased $4.36 
per family or $1.14 per recipient, 
counting as recipients only the eligi- 
ble children and one needy adult. The 
average amount received by recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled ranged during 1951 from 
$44.46 to $46.45, varying with the rep- 
resentation in the total caseload of 
States with different payment levels. 

Total payments to recipients of old- 
age assistance in the calendar year 


Bulletin, March 1952 


1951 were lower than in 1950 by $28 
million. The 1951 total for general 
assistance was $100 million less than 
the total for 1950. Total payments of 
aid to dependent children in 1951 
were higher than in 1950 by $1.2 mil- 
lion, but the expansion of the pro- 
grams in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands explains more than $1 million 
of this increase. Recipients of aid to 
the blind received $1.8 million more 
in 1951 than in the previous year. 
Amounts paid by assistance agencies 
to doctors, hospitals, and other sup- 
pliers of medical services to recipients 
of assistance are excluded from the 
discussion above. 


Axsout 4.1 MILLION WORKERS received 
$840 million in benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams in 1951, in compensation for 
41.6 million weeks of unemployment. 


The average benefit check paid for 
total unemployment amounted to 
$22.03 in December 1951, while a year 
earlier the average was $20.78. Eligible 
workers were entitled to draw benefits 
for an average of about 21 weeks; 
they actually drew benefits, on the 
average, for about 10 weeks. Rights 
to benefits were exhausted, however, 
by 811,000 beneficiaries. 

Claims filed in December reflected 
an increase in unemployment—the re- 
sult of seasonal factors, inventory ac- 
tivities, and adverse weather condi- 
tions. The number of initial claims 
rose 20.8 percent from the November 
total to 1,134,000, while weeks of un- 
employment claimed (representing 
continued unemployment) increased 
7.7 percent to 4,306,000. These totals 
were 9.4 percent and 1.9 percent, re- 
spectively, above the figures in De- 
cember 1950. 
































Table 12. assistance: Recipients and payments 
to , by State, December 1951 ' 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of November 1951 | December 1950 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
= Amount _ Amount 
Total ? ___|2, 701, 077/$120, 206, 458/$44.54 | —0.1 -0.1) —3.1 +0.3 
' i ie 77,833} 1,647, 21.16 | —1.4 —lL1l| —46 —1.5 
Alaska... .. 1,6 93, 56. 53 +.2 +2] +3.1 +2.1 
Ariz........| 14,02 692, 49.41} —.9 —12) —3.1 —8.4 
Ark........| 59,68 21.20 | --1.2 —.5 | —13.4 —29.2 
Calif... .. --| 274, 70 18, 292, 172| 66.59 | +.1 ® +2.4 +1.5 
—---= 52, 303) 70. 91 -.1 —.2) +14 —7.3 
sidicond 19, 0 1, 167, 363} 61.36 | —1.7 —14) —44 —.8 
aa ma 1 49, 796) 30. +1.2 +1.8 +.6 +7.0 
lb odeatn 2, 133, 48.19 | —1.2 —12/] —13 +23.5 
iiendscag 68,711} 2,620, 38.14) —.1 —.4]) —10 —3.7 
Ga.........| 95,70 2, 977, 102} 31.11 -.1 —-.1) —6.5 +22.1 
Hawaii. ... 2, 75, 33.29} +.3 +.4 —2.6 —2.8 
Idaho. ..... 9, 479,486) 50.42 | +.2 +.2 | —16.9 —10.6 
A al: 14, 5, 419, 47.49 | —.2 +.3| -—48 +3.2 
Ind_...... --| 45, 1, 605, 35.62 | —1.0 —.9 | —12.0 —12.4 
lowa.......| 48, 2, 478, 50.90 | —.2 +.3| —L3 +2.1 
Kans.......| 37, 1, 878, 49.93 | —.2 +.1| —4.3 —2.8 
is ansidunee 65, 1, 952, 29. 64 —-.6 -.5] —2.8 +40. 8 
La.........| 119,070 5, 542, 46. 55 —-.1 —-.2 +.2 -.1 
ew 14, 625, 869) 42.90; —.7 -—.7| —48 —4.6 
) ep ee 461,797) 40.33; @ +1.2| —3.2 +6.1 
Mass.......| 101, 91 6, 542, 649) 64. 20 (*) @) @® +3.6 
Mich. ...... 93. 4, 507, 47.96 —.7 —.3 —4.3 +.3 
Minn_._-... 54, 89 2,485,927) 45.28 | +.5 —.5| —1.5 —1.8 
Pckvande 57,784; 1,079,170) 18. 68 ~.6 —.3 —7.3 —10.3 
5 all 132,454) 5,740,250) 43.34 (4) @ -.1 +.1 
aver E 11, 408 585, 301) 51.33 —.3 —.4 —3.3 —2.3 
Nebr....... 06 1, 087, 389) 46. 32 —.2 —-.2| -—3.8 +2.7 
Nev........ 2,7 150,815) 54.74 | +.2 —1.0 +.5 +5.5 
Eiccinpan 7, 309, 266) 44. 01 0 +3) —5.8 —9.9 
 * 22, 5 1, 187, 307} 52. 66 —.5 +.2) —6.4 +3.0 
N. Mex .... 10, 73 422, 018) 39.31 (4) +.1 +4.4 +8.8 
Wie WGbscces 115, 6, 399, 733) 55.28 | +.4 —1}) —15 +2.1 
BoD cccccah) 1, 232, 161) 23.58 | —.4 +.2) —15.1 —9.8 
N. Dak... 8, 456,731) 50.99} +.1 42.2] —1.3 +1.6 
Ohio.......| 118, 28 5, 806, 269) 49.09 | —.2 —.2| —4.4 +2.3 
Ok 96, 4, 720, 644) 48.99; —.2 —.1| -3.5 +4.5 
22, 9¢ 1, 277, 589} 55.55 | +.2 -—.1} -—3.1 +3.5 
Pa 76, 2, 977, 337) 39.04 | —.8 -—.7| -08 —9.3 
P. 22, 174,196 7.62 | +9.2 +7.1 | +39.5 +41.7 
9, 456,961) 47.20; —.4 +8) —4.1 +.7 
42, 1, 000, 023) 25.38 | —.2 (0) +1.9 +4.4 
12, 493, 502| 40.99} +.1 +.1] —1.5 +2.6 
61, 26 1, 892, 676) 30.80 | —.4 —.1} —8.0 —6.1 
220, 7, 233, 835| 32.88 | —.1 —.1| —16 —1.4 
9,8 523, 643) 53.26 | +.5 +.9| —1.3 +17.8 
6, ma 39.22; +.6 +.9 +.7 +10.7 
19, 435, 552) 22.60| —.5 —1| —28 +1.8 
68,211) 4,216,636) 61.82 | —.4 -—.8| —7.2 —7.8 
26, 033 668, 554) 25.68 | +.4 —.1}| —3.5 —6.8 
51,839} 2,504,549) 48.31 | (3) +.6| —1.4 +12.2 
4,318 239, 844) 55.55} (4 —.2 -.7 —3.2 





























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 


ject 
these reci ts. § 
: den eey less 








to revision. 
2 Includes 4,010 reci 


ts under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
payments are made without Federal participation. 


than 0.05 percent. 
$ of less than 0.05 percent. 
Estimated. 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1951 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only sueh 






























































payments] 
—— Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of November 1951 | December 1950 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age | ag | im | 
Num- | Num- | 
| ber |4mount | ber | Amount 
Total ?...| 97,179) $4, 671,693/$48.07 | (*) | 40.2] -03| +4.3 
Re 3A Me 
Total, 51 } 
States ‘| 97,129) 4,668,919) 48.07 | —0.1| +.2/ +227| +244 
1, 529 36,6501 23.97 © | +.2) —.5 +9.1 
12 626, (*) (*) (*) ° a 
742 40, 448) 54.51 | —2.4 —2.0| —18.3 —24.4 
1, 892 49, 689) 26.26 | —1.0 -—.3)| -—7.9 —21.6 
11, 476 936, 765) 81.63) +.1) +.2) +51 +4.7 
349 22, 184) 63. 56 —.9| +.1|} —7.2 +.7 
309 21,000) 67.96; —.6/ +1.5| +5.5| +13.9 
220 9,928) 45.13 | +1.4/) +1.7/ +17.6/) +180 
264 13, 556) 51.35) +.8 | +.9/) +1.5 +26.8 
3, 278 133, 509) 40.73 —.5 —.5 —1.4 —6.0 
2, 912) 104, 486) 35.88 | +.9) +.9) +3.1 +30. 2 
1 4,719) 39.32 | —1.6 —1.4/ +11.1 +14.7 
11,358) 55.68 | +2.0 +1.0 —1.0 +4.0 
4, 101 221, 021/ 53.89 / —.3 +3) —3.6 +8.8 
a es 67, 259) 38.72 -—.2} (@® —6.5 —5.6 
a | 1, 281 7 76, 166) 59.46 | —.2 —.1 +2.0 +6.0 
Levels 622 32,202] 51.92| -1.3) —.4| —6.5 —4.2 
ae 2, 525) 79, 57| 31.52; +.1) © +3.4 +48, 2 
+ ee 1, 869 83,102) 44.46 | —.1 —.6 1 +1.3 
Maine...._. 609 45.75 | +2} +.4| -90} 80 
7 | 489 22,082 45.10 | 4 bhi» s +10.7 
Mass.......| 1,620 122, 124) 75.39 | +.9 +.8| +6.4 +17.6 
RE | 1, 860 98,700) 53. 06 +.6 +.6 —.2 +3.4 
ee | 1,166 74, 647 64. 02 | —.9} +3.9/ +35) +152 
aes 66,023) 23.52} +.1 +.4] —1.8 —4.6 
ii 2, 839 141,950} 50.00; +.1 +.1) +1.5 +26.9 
 ercunteian 533 30, 076) 56.43 | —1.1 —.6/| +1.9 +.1 
i oceses 757 48,423} 63.97; 0 | —.2| +3.3 +12.9 
i nedimail 38 148) ® | ® | & (*) () 
ill 304 15,116) 49.72| —.7) +.5| —4.4 —4.8 
aie 791 47,145) 50.60; +.5| +2.1/) +19) +129 
N. Mex.... 500) 18, 116) 36.23 | —1.4 —.8| —2.2 —1.0 
 & snes 4, 035) 260, 730) 64.62 | —.1 +.2 +.4 +7.6 
N.C.......| 4,467 152, 417) 34.12 Sn —.5| +43 +4.3 
N. Dak....| 113 6,060) 53.63 | —1.7) 6.3) +2.7 +6.2 
needa 3, 769 183, 150) 48.50 | +.1 +.5| —3.0 +3.6 
a | 2,563 132,685) 51.77 | —.3 —.2| —5.4 +3.4 
SS 336) 25, 543) 66.17 | —1.3 —28| +.8 +4.7 
, CAS | 15,479) 614, 667| 39.71; +.1; © | —.!1 +.2 
ened 505 3,712) 7.35 | +4.8 +4.2/) +1.8 —.2 
| 
cae 190 10,818] 56.94 | +1.6/ +3.7| +50) +472 
sea | 1,507 44, 567| 27.91 | —.8 —.7) +1.5 +6.4 
8. Dak. .... 217 8,368} 38.56) +.5| +.5| —4.8 +.8 
_ | 2, 767) 104, 675) 37.83 | +.7 +1.6 +2.7 +2.5 
Tex........| 6,033) 222,884 36.94) —.1 | Kopoge —7.4 
wayne 219) 12,734) 58.15 | —.9 —.5| +6.3 +26.8 
ile 181) 7 701| 43.04| 41.1) +22| —1.6 +9.1 
| Leeman 45) ~~ Penaeg Peord me Ee EEE 
, Wage 1,404 46,115) 30.87 | —.6 | —.8| —2 +12 
Wash.?____. Si1| 64, 212) 76.35 | —.6 | —.4) —11 +.1 
) «, |} 1,079 33, 240) 30.81 | —.3 | —.7 +.5 —.3 
Wilecesccecl =e 73,111) 54.20; —.7 +.3| —3.2 +0.6 
Wyo.......| 95) 5,022} 52.86) () | () | —1L2| —I64 


' | 

T For definition of terms see the Bulleiin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent pr administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. : 

3 Data include sempento et payments made without Federal participation and 

ments to these recipients in California (540 recipients, $45,521 in payments), 
fn Washington (20 pients, $962 in payments), in Missouri (1,128 recipients, 
$56,453 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (5,768 recipients, $231,067 in pay- 
ments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania were 
approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. ; , 

‘4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Per- 
centages computed on totals for States with approved plans in respective 
months; large increase from December 1950 is explained by the inclusion of 
Pennegivesia, with its large caseload, beginning February 1951 and of Missouri 
beginning October 1951. See also footnote 2. - 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent - 
age change, on than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. . 

7? Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

§ Estimated. 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, Decem 1951 * 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 












































~ umber ofrecipients} Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| 
Num Average per— oa = 1951 wee, ~~ 1950 
State ber of | 
fam- | ' Total 
ilies Total? |Children amount ‘ — Num- Num. 
‘am- p- ty) 
ily ient fam- Amount fam- Amount 
ilies ilies 
— | — ——a oe 
Total. .....-|591,838| 2, 041, 463) 1, 522, 925)$44, 863, 214) $75.80) $21.98) (*) +0.6) —9.1 —3.6 
Total,52 | 
States 4.../591,810) 2, 041, 365/1, 522,855) 44,862,101) 75.80; 21.98) (*) +.6) —9.1 —3.6 
64, 163 50, 429 631,212) 34.84 9.84) —1.0 —.5| —2.3 +2.4 
2, 234 1,617 50,628} 72.02 22.66, +3.7 +4. 5} +10.5 +14.2 
13,408) 10,000 262,495| 72.65) 19.58) —2.6 —3.7| —15.0|) —32.2 
48,388) 36,950 489, 075| 36. 50 10.11; —2.2 —.6| —27.8 —36.7 
171,057| 128,226} 6,332,393) 115.04 37. 02 —-.1 (5) —1.4 +6.0 
19, 168 14, 451 514,894; 98. 54 26. 86 +.7 +.7| —4.9 +3.5 
16, 657 12, 059 549, 605] 107.85; 33.00) —1.3 —1.5) —7.2 —7.0 
2, 692 2, 063 4 80.80} 20.83) —2.4 —.9} +1.6) +16.2 
8, 363 6, 482 200,119} 97.33 23.93) —1.4 —.2) —48 +26. 2 
62, 859| 46, 720 880,606} 45.10) 14.01) —2.9 —3.0) —31.3) —38.1 
Th i tmanineee | 20,741 68, 753 52,847} 1,084,416) 49.87 15.05) +2.5 +2. 6) +19.7 +28.7 
Hawali.........| 3,221 11, 952 9,313 268,976) 83. 51 22. 50 —.1 —.1) —15.2 —20.7 
ES 2,171 7,512 5, 536 241,963] 111.45) 32.21) +1.0) +1.2) —13.2 —7.4 
io sampestiaece | 22, 651 80,527) 50,661) 2, 528, 546) 111.63 31.40 +.6 +1.1]| —3.4 +12.1 
a | 8,714 29, 026) 21, 443 579, 556) 66. 51 19.97; —1.1 —.9| —21.4 —20.4 
ea | 6,142 18,060} 13,437) 509,931) 99.17 28. 24 0 +.7 —.3 +25.1 
Kans. .-......---| 4, 376 15, 484) 11, 725 360,831; 82. 46 23. 30 —.3 —.2| —16.1 —14.5 
Ky 21, 245 75, 096) 55, 205 889,230} 41.86 11. 84 —.9 —.9) —11.5 +.9 
22, 038 80, 091) 59,482) 1,311,768) 59. 52 16. 38 +.6 —.4| —20.2 —4.2 
4, 407 15,272} 11,070 322,404) 73.16) 21.11) +1.0 +1.0) +2.2 +1.2 
| 
5, 068 19, 463 14, 832 425,375, 83.93 21. 86 +.5 +1.9| —20 3 —12.3 
13, 019 43, 051 31,663) 1, 536,874) 118.05) 35.7 —.4 +1.1) —2.5 +4.0 
24, 681 79, 791 56,821) 2,348,378] 95.15) 29.43 +.6 +1.7| —3.8 +4.0 
7, 746 2h, 263 19, 976 765, 237; 98.79) 29.14 +.7 +1.4 —.7 +9. 1 
10, 201 38, 523 29, 640 202,776; 19.88 5.26) () +.2| —7.9 +.2 
22, 736 77,020) 56,623) 1,184,865) 52.11 15. 38 —-.8 —.8| —10. 0) —9.8 
2, 368 8, 250) 6, 097 203, 575| 85.97 68 +.9 +1.5 +-.2 +9.0 
2,919 9, 756) 7, 162 261, 546) 89. 60 26. 81 —.6 —.3) —17.5 —9.6 
£8 98 70 1,113] @) (’) ¢) () (’) () 
1, 492 4 49) 3, 566 155, 289] 104.08) 31.38) +.7 +2.1) —11.1) —12.5 
5, 048 16, 903 12, 813 508, 118) 100. 66 30. 06 +.1 +2.0| —4.6 +4.4 
5, 349 18,399) 14,078 275,417} 51.49 14. 97 —-.8 —1.4) +2.1 —11.4 
52, 741 177, 502} 126,501} 5,995,043) 113. 67 33. 77 +.2 +1.1} —5.3 +2.7 
16, 710 *60,606| 46,402 776,371; 46.46) *12.81) +1.5 +1.5) +5.4 +12.7 
1, 632 5, 778) 4,378 148, 868] 91.22 25.7 -.8 +4.4) —10.7 —20.4 
13, 660 50,543; 38, 089 932, 024; 68.23 18. 44 —.6 +.2} —6.2 —16.3 
20, 205 67, 326 50,827] 1,457,326; 72.13 21.65, —1.1 —.7| —5.9 +31.6 
3,350 11, 278 8, 470 352, 343} 105. 18 31.24) +1.7 +4.0) —13.2 —9.9 
33, 873 122, 236 90,990} 2,988,642) 88. 23 24.45 -.9 +.3) —25.6 —2.5 
14, 485 45,526} 34,030 137,157] 9.47 3.01) +8.7 +2. 4) +26.0) +59.1 
3, 300 11,123 315,197] 95. 51 28. 34 +.1 +1.7] —7.2 +.4 
6, 487 24, 221 247,936) 38.22 10. 24 —.2 —.3| —4.2 +7.1 
2, 580 8, 388 177, 854] 68. 04 21.20) +1.0) +.6) +5. 0) +8.1 
20, 999 75, 27 1,007,104) 47.96 13. 38 -.4 —. 5) —14.5 —14.0 
16, 339 63, 218 800, 438] 48.99 12.66) —1.2 —.7| —14.7 —3.4 
2, O85 10, 370 321, 975] 107.86; 31.05) +1.4 +4.8) —9.0) +7.3 
1, 008 3, 502 53,958] 53. 53 15. 41 +.9 +.5| —2.7 —2.6 
220 685 Go ae SSeS ee Se See. ee 
7,813 29, 030 402,890) 51. 57 13.88} (°) +.2) —7.2 —3.2 
8, 058 29, 799 924, 871} 103. 25 31.04) —1.0) +12.1) —21.7 —34.8 
16, 757 61, 744 47, 550 950,037) 56. 69 15.39) (® —.f —0.4 —6.8 
8, 353 28, 137 20, 60% 932, 725) 111. 66 33.15 +.2 +.5) —6.2 +6.3 
546 1,98 1, 462 53,616) 98. 20) 27. 52 +.7 8| —11.2 —14,9 





























6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments 
are made to recipients quarterly. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less 
than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 100 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1951, p. 21. Figures in italics represent program 
administered without Federal participation, All 
data subject to revision. 





1 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 
other adult relative in families in which the require- 
ments of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘States with plans approved by the Social Se- 
curity Administration 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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families. 

* Number of adults included in total number of 
recipients is partly estimated. 

*In addition to these payments from aid to de- 

ndent children funds, supplemental payments of 

118,477 from general assistance funds were made to 
3,780 families. 

© Estimated. 





Table 15.—Recipient rates for speci- 
fied types of public assistance in the 
a States, by State, December 

















D ving 
of old-age| aid to _| Recipients 
assistance | dependent) oo.Fstamce 
State per 1,000 per 1,000 
Ss per 1,000 
and over | under 18 
years 
218 32 4.7 
392 44 1 
348 39 8 
317 37 ® 
401 53 1.8 
307 43 4.8 
418 34 3.2 
108 22 8 
62 22 3) 
49 35 > 
289 56 () 
436 42 1.8 
119 51 6.4 
218 26 4 
151 25 6.3 
125 i8 $5.9 
Ne ee 178 17 3.0 
104 20 2.3 
280 53 ) 
674 61 2.7 
156 38 10.6 
70 20 1.5 
217 25 6.8 
204 28 7.9 
204 21 4.7 
378 35 -6 
325 50 6.3 
224 31 3.5 
172 18 2.0 
Nevada.-........ 251 41 3.6 
New Hampshire. 121 6.8 
New Jersey --.-- 57 10 33.4 
New Mexico. - -- 325 52 I 
New York._._-.- 92 31 7.7 
North Carolina... 232 31 1.3 
North Dakota... 186 20 2.8 
Saar 167 17 6.6 
Oklahoma....... 497 69 (®) 
Oregon _........- 173 18 8.0 
Pennsylvania_- 86 29 2.9 
Puerto Rico-_...- 272 32 1.5 
Rhode Island... 137 36 10.7 
South Carolina... 373 22 1.5 
South Dakota -_- 218 29 2.5 
Tenmessee _.....-. 261 49 1.6 
, | Rese gmiaAT 428 19 (®) 
, Ee 232 29 3.1 
Vermont. __....-. 177 22 (2) 
Virgin Islands *_. 326 51 9.7 
Virginia. _....... 90 19 (?) 
Washington-_---. 323 30 6.8 
West Virginia... 188 65 3.2 
Wisconsin.....-- 167 19 4.0 
Wyoming.- ---..- 238 15 1.8 














1 Based on Census data, April 1950. For most 
States the populations un age 18 are prelimin- 
ary estimates. All recipient rates subject to revision. 

Number of aided not currently available. 

§ Rate inclu unknown number of persons re- 
ceiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

— administered without Federal partici- 

tion. 

e. Based on recipient data for November 1951. 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, December 1951 ' 
December 1951 ' [Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
(Bzclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 
payments) 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
yg - - RT — J N 
p ovem 1 um- November 1951 | Decem 
State recipients cases Total Aver- 
Total ‘ ss N 
fe) - » 
amount | 4verage Number | Amount um- | Amount J Amount | 
124, 421 | $5,779,354 $46. 45 +5.2 +6.4 Total ?_ 323, 000| $15, 204, 000) $47.08 | +2.2 +3.9 | —21.8 21.1 
8,635} 190,964) 22.12 —.7 —.2 | ae 2,226 23.68] (3) (3) (3) () 
3, 507 179, 527 51.19 +2.9 +3.0 Alaska... 3. 50. 10 @) (’) —37.5 —17.5 
120 5, 070 42.25 +8.1 +9. 1 BEecsess 44 38.71 +.6 +.9 | —23.0 —21.7 
1,217 65, 410 53.75 +5.3 +4.5 DEED, acne 32, 13.18 +.8 +1.5 —4.4 —2.8 
1,153 53, 837 46. 69 —2.3 @ Se emnadieal 1, 389, 46. 48 +2. 5 +5.2 | —11.0 —3.0 
774 51. 99 +2.2 +2.1 Colo....... 70,823} 40.24) +3.1/ +448] -—59.3] —61.8 
2, 304 115, 731 50. 23 +9.3 +12.5 Conn...... § 207 53. 04 +2.3 +4.0 | —10.5 —5.8 
124, 760 48. 36 +1.3 +1.3 ee 31 36.14] +57] +64/-186] 16.4 
14, 514 565, 755 38. 98 —.2 —.8 A Bi deco 36,631] 55.33] —5.6) —4.0] -32.9] -166 
2, 115, 253 45.74 +.4 +1.2 | a DEINE ntdbivedll Scacsmeloccécacselnncnceeninantiil 
2,611 169, 612 61.13 | +390.8 +672.9 en thinait 61, 16. 85 8 +3.8 | +3.4 +65.1 
1, 034 61,339 59. 32 +3.1 +3.4 Hawaii-_.. 108, 145} 56.92 | —1.3 —.7| —51.0| —461 
718 14, 089 19. 55 +3.5 +4.2 Idaho 7... 6, 35. 80 0 —12)| —56.6 —4.7 
10, 396 481, 251 46. 29 +2.4 +2.4 / ete 1, 644,425) 58.63 | +2.2 +3.6 | —25.7 —15.3 
1,009 55, 910 55.41 +1.6 +1.2 =e , 325, 32.72] +8.2 +6.9 | —19.5 —13.7 
860 49, 354 57.89 +13.8 +12.8 Iowa...... 119,401} 31.86 | +9.2/) +18.2/) —10.5 —6.1 
1, 933 76, 328 39. 49 +2.4 +2.6 e cence , 921) 44.47 +1.6 2.7 | —13.0 —8.5 | 
28,031 | 1,711,979 61.07 +3.7 +4.3 abun sine Sg Shephadd petal Berteeeel mapas he: <calll | 
4,113 111, 435 27.09 +7.0 7t.6 § BBaac-nee- 233, 026] 37.84 +2.8 +1.1 +6. 5 +36.8 
504 34, 691 58. 40 +2.6 +5.8 Maine-...- 160, 325) 143.84 | +12.1 | +12.2 | —17.1 —15.9 
4, 254 188, 283 4.26 +3.9 +4.0 a 143, 255) 47.15 —2.9 —.8 | —46.2 —41.4 
1,229 57, 341 46.66) +119.1 +134. 4 Mass. ..... 952,408} 54.01 | —5.4 —2.0 | —18.2 —22.7 
1, 667 112, 089 67.24 +1.6 +Ls8 Mich. ..... 093,904) 46.06) +6.7 +3.4 —6. 1 —7.6 
9, 364 410, 369 43. 82 —.8 —.9 Minn... .-. 302,348] 50.37) +88 +6.3 | —12.9 —8.9 
2, 625 24, 121 9.19} +40.7 +36. 0 Miss...... 11,206] 12.2] —.3 —.2)} +212] 485.7 
Island 170 10, 62.52 +11.8 +12.8 Be Ctatibae 288,220; 30.16 -—.7 —.6 | —28.6 —31.8 
South Carolina... 3, 621 115, 459 31.89 +3.7 +3.5 Mont... 30,204) 20.58 | +15.4 +19.7 —8.5 —20.6 i 
South Dakota....... 134 5, 430 40. 52 +13.6 +14.4 Nebr. ..... 49, 5 38. 72 +.5 +3.1 | —10.9 +2.2 
i incesddbbeseons 1, 564 87, 917 56. 21 —.8 +4.0 Nev..-... 9, 4.14) -—3.3| +17.9| -23.7| 481 ‘ 
WUREREMR...c0.dccncee Los 8, 087 41.43 +3.7 +4.6 ) eee 60,393) 41.74) +10.8/ +18.4/) —9.1 —7.4 
Virgin Islands ¢_-_.. 25 | ES. SE >) 440,558] 59.23] +2.5| +5.5| —226| -227 I 
Virginia... ......... 2, 754 92, 453 33. 57 +4.4 +2.6 N. Mex... 7,177] 21.30] —4.3 —3.6 | —78.9 —80.8 
Washington... --._- 5,206 | 328,012; 62.29 =.5 +9.2 lo cthe 3, 593, 72.87) +.4 +.4| —-17.8| 127 ‘ 
West Virginia....... 1,610 47,373 29. 42 +14.3 +13.4 Tie Witenes 41,751} 19.20 —4.9 +1.5 | —49.7 —38.0 j 
Wisconsin... ....... S48 53, 879 63. 54 +1.0 +.9 N. “ 20, 583] 40.36 | +15.4 | +21.6 | —40.7 —40.4 
Wyoming........... 473 25, 197 53. 27 —L.5 —1.0 Ohio"... 843,124) 40.15} +4.1 +6.1 | —16.2 —22.4 I 
Okla.....-. 83,442) ('%) (4) —9.7 (#3) —2.7 
Oreg.....-. 203,544] 57.17 | +17.4| +16.9 | —10.0 —6.4 c 
1 For an a of seen ae Oe ee, Seay 1951, > a. Fieusse & PP ase----- 1, 044, 002] 50.41 1.0 +3.5 | —45.9 —48.2 I 
represent programs P no yet approv y % heeea 21,705, 6.70) —86/ —12.0| —49.0 —54.5 
icon i cneding Hype 1 R.I 260, 63 : 
Pp " » Aaeempec 751 .12 —5.4 +6.5 | —19.4 —15,0 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 t. i aa 41,854) 17.86) —2.7 +3.2 ('3) (4) t 
‘ . eee 20,021) 29.27) —2.3 2.7) —-17.3| ILS c 
Tenn. .... 32,136} 13.509] +6.8/ +11.9| —18.4 —9.7 
ip sesced ® 138, OOO} ....... eae ACTS ee ae Cc 
Utah. ..... 72,121} 55.56 | +12.2 +18.2 | +08.5 +140.9 t 
, , Se _ PF, Ss poanenasloosl 
enact! cil eit el <iineaieatiiee ne er r 
RR 63,118} 26.45] +.1 +2.6 | —25.2 | —2.2 
Wash...... 44, 54.70 | +15.8 | +30.2| —40.1 —§3.0 c 
A we 89, 22.22} —2.4 —2.2| —38.0; 358 
Wis_...... 236, 54.46] +0.4/] +16.3 —15.6| —69 n 
ip cocces 6, 42.02 | +52.9| +62.3 —41.6 —44.3 L 
~ wi a 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- s 
ject to revision. 
3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- c 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. h 
3 Percentage change not computed on base of Jess than 100 cases. 
4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
§ About 10 t of this total is estimated. u 
* Partly es' ted. 
7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, C! 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. ‘ tl 
* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, tt 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
* Estimated. $ 
© Includes cases recciving medical care only. 
1! Includes 6,148 cases and payments of $180,000 representing supplementation D 
of other assistance programs. cl 
13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,346 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,658 cases under program administered by al 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. cc 
13 Not computed; comparable data not available. S 
4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. ' 








